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A dynamic new program 
in elementary dcience... 
SCIENCE 
TODAY 
AND 
TOMORROW 


With a distinguished authorship: 
DR. GERALD S. CRAIG of Teachers College, 


Columbia University, and ten teachers of and 
specialists in elementary science. 








Designed to help boys and girls understand our complex modern world, these 
attractive books provide a continuous, integrated program in authentic science. 


Among the noteworthy features: 
e Large, open pages with hundreds of pictures in full color 
e An abundance of meaningful activities and easy-to-do experiments 


e Books designed for easy reading 


e The most complete manuals ever devised for elementary-science texts 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 


Mr. Judson S. Harmon, Whitley City, Mr. E. Glenn Pace, Lebanon Junction, Ky., 
and Mrs. Louise W. Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lexington, Ky. 
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This complete program 


At what age sealiia 
is available to you 
should a girl be told without charge 
about menstruation rs "The Story of Menstruation” —a 


Walt Disney Productions film 


This 10-minute. 16 mm., 
sound and color film avail- 
able free (except for re- 
turn postage) on short 
term loan. 





“You're A Young Lady Now” 


This booklet on menstrua- 
tion, written especially 
for girls 9 to 12, is avail- 
able in quantity for class- 
room distribution. Use 
the order form below— 
order as many booklets 
as you need. 
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Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


How this important question is being answered Hundreds of teachers co- 
CO ge operated in organizing 
in many school systems today e4 this helpful teaching 


| guide. The large color 
“Better a year early than a day late” is the answer more and 5 ey chart on menstrual physi- 
: ' ss ¢ “9, ology is designed for 
more parents, teachers and school nurses are giving to the BEES logy is designed fo 
: : : iss classroom lectures. 
question of when menstrual education should begin. Explaining 
menstruation as a normal part of life — before it begins — heips 


to eliminate the shock of the unknown. “Very Personally Yours” 


In hundreds of schools today the Kotex* program of menstrual This booklet is written especially for 


education is being used with gratifying results at the fifth and girls over 12—approaches the subject 
sixth grade levels. These schools, of course, give extra con- from their viewpoint. More than 10 


hee — h renee bef, me million junior and senior high school 
ore sting sooperation of mothers ore . 
sideration to enlisting the cooperation ¢ s be girls have read ‘“‘Very Personally Yours?’ 


program begins. 


Methods used to enlist parent cooperation [-————CLIP AND MAIL TODAY !-———— 


International Cellucotton Products Co. 
Educational Department ST-95 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IHinois 


Some schools send letters to the mothers explaining 
the need for the instruction in this younger group. 
In some schools mother-and-daughter meetings are 
held in which the film is shown. In still other schools 
a P.T.A. representative is asked to participate in the 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
16 mm. sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 


day wanted (aliow 4 weeks)__ 


| 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks)__ 
planning of the program. | 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
| Also send the following: 
° . __. copies of ““You’re A Young Lady Now” 
Why this program of menstrual education | (for girls 9 to 12) 
| _ copies of ‘‘Very Personally Yours” 
| (for girls 12 and over) 
| D Physiology Chart 
O Teaching Guide 


is particularly suitable for younger girls 
In the film “The Story of Menstruation” the Walt Disney 
touch lends beauty, dignity and charm to the scientific facts 


—appeals to any age group, but is particularly effective with Name 





. ] PLEASE PRINT 
younger girls. 
eae School 





“You’re A Young Lady Now” is a 16-page booklet written 


, . . ° Street 
especially for girls 9 to 12 in terms this younger group can = 











easily understand. It has helped millions of young girls City. Zone—____State- 


acquire a healthy, normal attitude toward growing up. L_ he aaa ea aa na 
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Built to withstand years of severe 
classroom use, this sturdy, light- 
weight unit provides comfortable, 
relaxed sitting. The formed plywood 
seat with short-roll front edge, and 
deep-curved back with self-adjusting 
lower rail provide proper posture 
support for a wide range of 
student sizes. 

Die-formed construction, with 
one-piece side frame, eliminates 
rivets and squeaks. Hardened-metal, 
rubber-cushioned glides protect 
floors, help maintain classroom 
quietness. Clothes-catching hazard 
banished by adjustable support 
clamps underneath rear edge of 
seat. Top slopes 10° for writing 
comfort, is adjustable for height by 
never-fail, wrap-around clamp. 


AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, 
comfort, durability, acoustical benefit. 
With or without folding tablet-arm. 
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Experience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your 
school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks. 
SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


School Desks and Chairs Laboratory Equipment 
School Tables Chalkboards and Supplies 
Stadium Chairs Bulletin Boards 
Auditorium Seating Flags 
Folding Chairs Athletic Goods 
Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Maps and Globes 
Church Furniture Pastes and Inks 
Bleachers Office and Library Supplies 
Office, Library and Home School Papers 

Economics Equipment Duplicating Equipment 
Filing and Storage Cabinets Art Materials 
Window Shades Primary Materials 











with all-purpose 
book-guard... 


New all-purpose book- 
guard on occupant’s right 
assures easy access to the 
roomy, sanitary visible 
storage compartment. 








Exclusive Distributor 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY, INCORPORATED 
311 West Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
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Please Note 


Principals, 
Your attention is called to the ar- 


ticle on integration, page 10, pre- 
pared by W. C. Lappin. 


FTA, 
The first item of KAFTA News ap- 
pears in this issue of the Journal on 
page 20. 


Local Presidents, 


Watch the October issue of the 
Journal for activities of local edu- 
cation associations. 


Readers, 
The Colonel and His Daughter by 
John Engel is an interesting story 
based on the Foundation Program. 


Officers, Directors 
and Staff 
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April 13, 1956 
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June 30, 1956 
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Information 
The Kentucky School Journal is published 
by the Kentucky Education Association, 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Your favorite backyard cook gets a lot of help from American industry 
in the preparation of a juicy broiled steak! All over the country, 
hundreds of specialists . . . their labors linked by railroad transporta- 


tion . 





When beef cattle have attained proper 
weight on pasture or open range, they 
may be shipped by rail to farmers who 
“finish” them for market. Much of the feed 
used to fatten them also moves by rail. 





Properly graded meat is rushed to dis- 
tributors or retailers in refrigerator cars. 
Cattle also yield important by-products 
in leather, oils, chemicals, pharmaceuti- 
cals, and fertilizers. 





. . team up to bring that steak to your table! 
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After several months on the feed lots, 
the fat steers are ready for sale to the 
packing plants. Here they are slaughtered 
and processed under the supervision of 
federal, state, or local inspectors. 





Modern refrigeration and transport as- 
sure us of an abundant variety of fresh 
meats at all times. American meats 
measure up to the most rigorous food- 
handling standards in the world. 


Making possible this efficient processing and rapid distribution is our 
great mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, 
serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form of 


general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 19, 
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Calendar of Events 


September 17, KEA-PTA Conf., | ex. 


ington, Pineville, Somerset 
September 17, Citizenship Day 
September 24, 


Bowling Green, 
Murray 


October 1, KEA-PTA Conf., Hazard, 


Morehead, Madisonville 
October 7, Upper Cumberland Dis. 


trict Meeting, Barbourville; Cen- 


tral District Meeting, Richmond 


October 8, KEA-PTA Conf., Louis. 


ville, Covington, Pikeville 


October 13 and 14, Middle Cumber- 
land District Meeting, Somerset; 
Upper Kentucky River District, 
Hazard 

October 14, Third District Meeting, 
Bowling Green; Fourth District 
Meeting, Elizabethtown; First Dis- 
trict Meeting, Murray 

November 3 and 4, Northern Dis- 
trict Meeting, Covington 

November 4, Fifth District Meeting, 
Louisville 

November 4-5, Southeastern Regional 
Conference, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Asheville, N.C. 

November 6-12, American Education 
Week 

November 10-11 Eastern 
Meeting, Ashland 

April 11-13, 1956 Annual KEA Con- 
vention, Louisville 

July 1-6, 1956 Annual NEA Con- 


vention, Portland, Oregon 


District 
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Know the Truth 


Know the truth about the NEA and 
you will want to be a member. Any 
teacher who attended the 93rd An- 
nual NEA Convention in Chicago 
must have been proud of his profes- 
sion. The president’s message and 
the executive secretary's report gave 
evidence that the NEA is a sound and 
alert organization dedicated to the 
promotion of the cause of education. 

President Waurine Walker in “A 
Call to Greatness” challenged the pro- 
fession to four specific problems: to 
find ways to get and keep enough 
good teachers; to find ways by which 
this association answers the pres- 
sures, confusion, and absolutism in 
education; to find the way by which 
education can bring about a rebirth 
and expansion of freedom; and, to 
find the ways to reassert, with irre- 
pressible force and candor, our un- 
restricted, unabashed devotion to the 
ideal of education for all. 

Miss Walker recommended that the 
NEA expand its field staff services 
and its lay relations; that it expand 
its press, radio and television serv- 
ices, and that divergent groups be 
brought together to analyze the prob- 
lem of how to prepare better teach- 
ers. 


f 








Kilmore Court, Lexington 
| Dear Mr. Dodson: 


I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for your very 
accommodating attitude and your 
many gracious remarks concerning 
my small contribution to the ex- 
hibit room at the NEA Convention. 
I’m really sorry we couldn’t win for 
Kentucky ... 


I could fill pages with apprecia- 
tion to you folks for the opportu- 
nity of having a part in the NEA 
Convention. It was an experience 
I shall long remember and I sin- 
cerely hope I will have the oppor- 





tunity of serving again in any | 

capacity ... | 
Respectfully, | 
Jim Smith 


Dr. William G. Carr, executive sec- 
retary, reported a 50,000 increase in 
membership in the NEA. He report- 
ed improvement in educational serv- 
ices, promotion of teacher welfare. 
public relations, legislation and in- 
ternational relations. 
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EDITORIAL 


Another Step Forward 


Tre Teachers’ Retirement System 
in Kentucky has taken another step 
forward. The activation of the ne 
Retirement law was made possible b_ 
a $400,000 appropriation made by 
Governor Lawrence W. Wetherby 
from the Emergency Fund. This act 
by Governor Wetherby, making the 
new Retirement law effective July 1, 
1955, instead of July 1, 1956, means 
that every active teacher in Kentucky 
will profit from the appropriation. 

“The allotment of the $400,000 by 
Governor Wetherby at this time 
means that the increased contribu- 
tions of 3 per cent, 4 per cent, and 5 
per cent on the gross salary will start 
immediately, July 1, 1955, and that 
the year of service, 1955-56, and all 
future years will have a value of 13/ 
per cent of the gross salary instead 
of 114 per cent of $2,400 or less. 
Looking forward to this allotment and 
the activation of the new Law, the 
minimum benefits for retired teachers 
and those getting the minimum in the 
future, were increased and put into 
effect July 1, 1954, by House Bill 319. 
Without the new Law and larger con- 
tributions from teachers and State, 
the increased minimum could not be 
maintained.” 


For further information showing 
contributions and method of estimat- 
ing the retirement allowance, see the 
Kimblerquiz on page 23 of this issue 
of the Journal. 

If they have not already done so, 
teachers should let the officials of the 
Commonwealth and others represent- 
ing their interest know how they feel 
about the financing of the Law known 
as House Bill 322, passed by the last 
General Assembly. 


Present at the time the announce- 
ment of the appropriation was made 
were: N. O. Kimbler, executive sec- 
retary of the Retirement system; J. 
M. Dodson, secretary of the KEA; 
Miss Elizabeth Dennis, vice president 
of the KEA and president of the KEA 
department of classroom teachers; 
Wendell P. Butler, superintendent of 
public instruction and a member of 
the Retirement board; Robert R. 
Martin, bureau of administration and 
finance, department of education; 
Mrs. W. J. Lattin, president of the 
Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Miss Mary J. Maguire, 
president emeritus of the Teachers’ 
Retirement System; W. S. Milburn, 
vice president of the Retirement 
board; and L. F. Joyner, member of 
the Budget bureau. __L. L. 





More than 60 conferences were 
sponsored by NEA units during the 
past year. The NEA Journal was 
available to all members, and more 
than 1,500,000 copies of 23 other 
periodicals were distributed. 

Dr. Carr urged local units to use 
the NEA Research Division’s detailed 
survey of salaries. He further urged 
states to stress high standards as the 
proper approach to balancing teacher 
supply and demand. In public-rela- 
tions activities reference was made 
to the joint committee with the Mag- 
azine Publishers Association. The 
work of this committee this past year 
has brought about double coverage of 
magazine articles on education. 

In addition to its participation in 
WCOTP, the NEA had representation 


at eight specialized international meet- 


ings during 1954-1955. 

Dr. Carr, in reference to the Su- 
preme Court’s ruling on segregation 
in schools, said, the NEA through its 
platform, “is already opposed to any 
form of educational discrimination 
for either children or teachers. The 
schools and the teachers of the na- 
tion will not desert their ideals of 
national unity and human equality.” 

A complete record of Dr. Carr’s re- 
port is included in the Convention 
Proceedings. 

Some 150 Kentuckians in attend- 
ance at the Convention had an op- 
portunity to attend 170 meetings, hear 
900 speakers, mingle with 15,000 
members of the organized teaching 
profession, and to know the truth 
about the NEA. 

L. L. 


“we 


e 
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Die seems to be no dispute 
among educators and _ psychologists 
concerning the assumption that every 
child faces a new environment upon 
entrance to the first grade. Also. 
there is apparent agreement that this 
new environment is a period of orien- 
tation and/or adjustment that may 
have lasting effect, even for a life 
time, upon the individual child. 


Leaving Home 

It is well known that about the age 
of six the child leaves the shelter of 
his own home for the harder environ- 
ment of the school and playground. 
experiences of failure, ostracism, and 
ridicule await him, and that these 
may provoke quite suddenly new 
forms of adjustment or else accentu- 
ate previously insignificant traits. The 
sensitive child may grow definitely 
morbid. Inferiority complexes may 
be created over night, affecting pro- 
foundly the subsequent course of life. 
In the development of most boys there 
is a critical “sissy hurdle” that must 
be met. Perhaps a fist fight. a foot 
race, a “grown-up” haircut. or some 
act of daring does the trick. If so. a 
“normal boy’s” life lies ahead for 
him. But perhaps the hurdle is not 
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Inside Kentucky Schools 


ADJUSTING 


to the 


NEW 


successfully passed, and as a result 
the plan of life is radically altered; 
new compensations and new ideas de- 
velop. 

Assuming, then, that every first- 
grade child faces an adjustment prob- 
lem upon entering school, that there is 
mutual interaction between the pupil 
and the environment as the former 
brings his behavior into adequate re- 
lationship with his environment, that 
the environment itself is subject to 
adjustment as is the _ individual. 
then the teacher is one of the most 
potent factors in determining this en- 
vironmental and individual adjust- 
ment. 


The Teacher-Counselor 


The heart of the guidance program 
in any first grade is the teacher. Most 
of the counseling should take place in 
the classroom, and will be successful 
only to the degree that the teacher 
senses the problems and is capable of 
developing that friendly relationship 
with both children and parents, which 
is so essential to effective guidance at 
the first-grade level (or at any level. 
for that matter). Unless the teacher 
knows the child, his home, and his 
community environment intimately. 
she is in no position to counsel intel- 
ligently or to get the teacher-parent 
cooperation necessary in the solution 
of difficult problems. 

Guidance is an integral part of edu- 
cation, not a separate service. The 
best first-grade teacher. therefore. is 
one who has a guidance concept of 
education, who sees her job as that 
of guiding children into worthwhile 
learning experiences, and who has the 
necessary background of experience 
for effective counseling. Guidance is 
really nothing more than helping boys 
and girls grow up normally. It is de- 


By Joe F. Wilkes 


velopmental rather than adjustive in 
character. It helps children to under- 
stand the world in which they are liy- 
ing and to develop in harmony with 
social and physical forces. 


Social Development 


Beginning with entrance into the 
first grade, the elementary child’s per- 
sonality is modified by wider social 
contacts, by his first contacts with 
the skills of learning, and by new 
standards of conduct set by the 
school. He forms friendships that un- 
doubtedly exert an important  in- 
fluence upon him. He has opportu- 
nities for leadership in a small group. 
The demands of the environment 
upon him are perhaps the most potent 
factors in the development of his per- 
sonality. The environment may be 
and should be manipulated by the 
first-grade teacher to insure optimum 
personality development for her 
pupils. 

Social adjustment is likely to be es- 
pecially difficult for the child who 
has been over-protected in the home. 
who is retarded in some aspect of his 
development (physical. mental. emo- 
tional, or social), or who has not yet 
learned to give and take in whole- 
some, shared living with parents. 
brothers and sisters, or other chil- 
dren. The child who has failed to 
achieve a satisfactory status in the 
home may be fearful in exploring and 
discovering his new environment. All 
children need guidance in exploring 
their new world of people and things. 
and in testing their powers therein. 
In helping the child to make this 
transition from home to school. the 
teacher may serve for a time as a 


Dr. loe F. Wilkes is Co-ordinator of 
the Ford Foundation for Teacher Edu- 
cation at the University of Louisville. 
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parent surrogate, at the same time 
guiding him toward wholesome social 
consciousness of other children and 
aiding him in developing the physical 
and social skills important for suc- 
cessful participation in the group life. 
The teachers should seek parental un- 
derstanding; and health examinations, 
when provided at entrance, may be 
utilized for helpful conferences with 
parents at the time of entrance or 
registration. This is an especially 
good time for securing information 
from parents concerning the child’s 
developmental history, and present 
adjustment and health status, since 
the incentive is mutual interest in 
wholesome growth, rather than in the 
study of a maladjustment that may be 
difficult for a parent to face squarely. 
It might be well to point out in this 
connection that parents differ as great- 
ly as do children. Some parents un- 
derstand children and the growth 
process; others do not. Some parents 
are too strict in dealing with their 
children; others are extremely indul- 
gent or indifferent. Some want their 
children to experience widely in the 
aesthetic area and are much con- 
cerned with the child’s personality: 
others feel that the chief function of 
the school is to teach the three R’s 
and that the home and the church will 
take care of character development. 
The first-grade teacher must keep 
this fact in mind as she studies the 
parents of individual children. 


Adjustive Measures 

Even though guidance is develop- 
mental, there are cases that demand 
“adjustive measures,” as noted pre- 
viously. It should be made clear 
that adjustment is a process, too, and 
isnot an event. An adequate orienta- 
tion service should be an integral part 
of the whole guidance program of 
every school. Especially in the first 
grade, an individual faces many per- 
plexing choices and adjustments that. 
if inadequately made, may cause un- 
happiness and prevent satisfactory 
growth. It must be recognized that 
teachers are exerting an influence on 
pupils whether or not they have had 
training in psychological counseling. 
The teacher’s influence is either harm- 
ful or helpful: it is rarely or never 
neutral. If a teacher ignores a child. 
this may exert as potent a psychologi- 
cal effect upon him as blame or 
praise. 

Through requests and commands. 
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the teacher leads her children; she is 
the dispenser of praise and blame, re- 
ward and punishment. In experi- 
ments on a wide range of tasks and 
activities it has been shown that posi- 
tive, unhurried, specific and encour- 
aging types of directions lead to much 
more accomplishment by children 
than do negative, general, hurried, 
and discouraging directions. The 
conditions most favorable to learning. 
then, involve not only the specific 
tasks set the children by the outlined 
curriculum, but also the emotional 
and social interrelations of the group 
of children, and the skill and poise of 
the teacher. 

Under milder emotions and _ less 
crucial situations, learning goes for- 
ward rapidly and smoothly. With very 
intense emotions and more crucial 
situations, learning may either occur 
with great rapidity or not at all, that 
is, it may result in disorganization. 
The practical problem, then, is that of 
creating a degree of tension and ex- 
citement which will facilitate learn- 
ing. while at the same time avoiding 
such an extreme degree of tension and 
excitement that disorganization of re- 
sponse occurs. A skillful teacher is 
aware of this principle. She keeps 
her eye on the progress of the chil- 
dren. Moreover, she adapts her meth- 
ods to the individual child and in gen- 
eral, understimulates the high-strung 
and excitable child, and overstimu- 
lates the apathetic and emotional 


child. 


Fundamental Skills 

In consideration of scholastic per- 
formances, we find many orientation 
problems appear for many first-grade 
children with the demand for the de- 
velopment and use of fundamental 
skills. Variations in the readiness 
and ability of the children to acquire 
reading and other skills—combined 
with high percentages of failure in 
promotion—have led to the recogni- 
tion of a need for systematic guidance 
of children in the acquisition of these 
skills. 

The general physical ‘and motor 
equipment of the child is usually well 
developed by six years of age, the 
most common age for school entrance. 
He can walk, run, jump, throw, ride 
a tricycle, and engage in similar ac- 
tivities depending primarily on the 
large muscles. As he continues to de- 
velop. these motor skills become more 
of a means than an end. He exhibits 


a tendency to undertake an increasing 
number of activities involving finer 
muscular precision. But since his 
organs and nervous system are not 
sufficiently differentiated functionally 
to be well adapted to continuous close 
work, the teacher must provide a pro- 
gram of activity which involves more 
precise actions, such as writing. The 
six-year-old is a bundle of energy, and 
is busy from morning till night. He 
seems never to tire, or to recognize 
his need for rest. The educational 
program, then, should provide for a 
balanced program of activity and rest, 
times for play and times for rest be- 
ing interspersed at appropriate inter- 
vals throughout the day. 

The first-grade teacher should 
guard against either imposing the 
skills upon the children uniformly or 
adopting a laissez-faire policy and re- 
frain from helping at all. When ob- 
servation and/or tests reveal that the 
child is ready to undertake activities 
requiring precision, the teacher should 
provide him guidance and assistance. 
She should recognize, also, the fact 
that beginning efforts are necessarily 
crude and awkward, and must not set 
too rigid standards of achievement. 

In many ways the intellectual char- 
acteristics of children of the first 








grade present a challenge to the teach- 
er and to the school. Their extreme 
curiosity offers an unusual opportun- 
ity to guide them into rich and varied 
experiences out of which significant 
interests may develop. This is an age 
of great and significant discovery dur- 
ing which the future possibilities of 
the children are being tremendously 
influenced. 


Intellectual Guidance 


The basic problem in intellectual 
guidance at the time of school en- 
Turn to page 28 
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The Principal and 
INTEGRATION 


Pp robably a desirable first step in 
approaching this subject is that of 
“qualifying the witness,” for, al- 
though the writer makes no claim of 
special expertness as related to this 
particular topic, certain chance ex- 
periences in the past have aided in 
forming concepts involving the ques- 
tion of race relations that have not 
been available to all individuals. 

When he entered the first grade in 
a small town in Northern Illinois, the 
little six-year old who sat across the 
aisle was just as black as a member of 
the Negro race could be. The chil- 
dren in the room thought nothing of 
this fact. Integration, of course, was 
the accepted pattern of the commun- 
ity, but that experience was valuable. 
In looking back on it during the years 
that have intervened the realization 
has been established that this young- 
ster, although dark of skin, was just 
as intelligent and well-behaved as any 
member of the group and was actual- 
ly cleaner and better dressed than the 
majority. 

A few years later it was the writer’s 
privilege to live for five years in a 
small city in North Carolina which 
had a population that was fifty per 
cent Negro. This experience furnished 
some understanding of the problem as 
it confronts the areas farther south 
and also of the attitude of southern 
whites toward members of the Negro 
race. 

In his earlier years, when physical 
activity was not so burdensome as it 
has become in more recent times, he 
had rather frequent contacts with 
Negro athletes. These experiences 
also had value. The colored boys 
were good competitors and _ sports- 
men. Color of skin didn’t make a 
difference in those respects. 





Dr. W. C. Lappin is Dean at Morehead 
State College. This paper was pre- 
sented at the principals’ Workshop. 
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Having done his graduate work at 
universities located in the Middle 
West, he has frequently been in com- 
petition with colored graduate stu- 
dents. Such an experience forces one 
to the conclusion that the earlier 
studies which indicated an inferior 
mental maturity of the Negro were 
erroneous, as has been established by 
later investigations. 

Finally, for the past several years 
he has been actively interested in the 
field of Constitutional Law and has 
had the opportunity to study the cases 
involving due process and equal pro- 
tection that have come before the 
Supreme Court. The factual story 
presented in these cases has not al- 
ways been a pretty one, but when fol- 
lowed through the years would lead 
anyone to the conclusion that sooner 
or later the Court was going to hand 
down the decision that eventually was 
given in May of last year. 

But enough has been said relative 
to qualifications. The Supreme Court 
has spoken and integration of the 
races in the public schools has be- 
come a part of the law of the land. 
As citizens, it becomes our duty to 
obey the law. Our system of govern- 
ment calls for such compliance and, 
regardless of personal feeling, those 
of us who are directly responsible for 
the conduct of the public schools must 
face the situation realistically and 
take whatever steps are necessary to 
put the Court’s order into effect. 


Principal’s Contribution 

It would seem that the principal of 
an elementary school holds a_posi- 
tion, the very nature of which offers 
an opportunity for rendering a service 
of leadership in this respect that, if 
performed intelligently, should bring 
about the desired result with a mini- 
mum, if not a total absence, of un- 
pleasantness. In attempting to ana- 
lyze his potential contributions they 


By W. C. Lappin 


probably fall into four general cate- 
gories—work that he needs to do with 
himself, with his staff, his pupils, and 
the public. These categories are not 
discontinuous but the procedures fol- 
lowed in each will vary. After all, the 
major problem involved in all cate- 
gories is that of removing prejudice 
and the basic requirement for ac- 
complishing this purpose is securing 
wide and accurate information and 
acquaintanceship. 

Most of us do not know too much 
about the Negro and our factual 
knowledge on this point needs ampli- 
fication. The question might well be 
asked—Just what are our sources of 
information about the Negro and his 
accomplishments? A partial answer 


- would no doubt include—personal ob- 


servation, literature, the social studies, 
movies, radio, and television. All of 
these cannot be evaluated here but too 
often the characterization of the 
Negro as portrayed in these sources 
has been to place him in certain ster- 
eotypes, and the portrayal of these 
stereotypes has led to the formation 
of generalizations that may be defi- 
nitely biased because they are derived 
from limited experience. 


Types of Negroes 

On the one hand we have the Uncle 
Tom type of Negro, on another the 
stereotype exemplified by Stepin 
Fetchit, on another the end men of 
the Minstrel, and still others by the 
Negro mammy of literature and Uncle 
Remus—none of which are any more 
typical of the Negro race than are 
Rip VanWinkle, Charlie Chaplin. 
Benedict Arnold, Alger Hiss, or John 
Dillinger of our own color. The 
sources of information concerning the 
Negro have been pathetically inad- 
equate. Very little reference has been 
made to the race at all and these have 
frequently, if not usually, been un- 
desirable. Very few Negroes who 
have gained positions of prominence 
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have been mentioned by name in our 
histories. Actual studies of the liter- 
ature generally available in the 
schools prove this statement to be 
true. Fortunately, the more recent 
publications are correcting the omis- 
sion to a degree but the names of 
George Washington Carver, Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, Ralph Bunche. 
Marian Anderson, Roland Hayes, 
Thurgood Marshall—not to mention 
Jackie Robinson, Jesse Owens, and 
Duke Ellington—are simply not in- 
cluded. 

It would seem, then, that a logical 
and practical step that a principal 
might take would be to see to it that 
adequate reading sources are avail- 
able, at both the adult and pupil 
levels, which portray the Negro in his 
true light. These sources should be 
accurate, neither super-critical or un- 
realistically sentimental, and a con- 
scious effort should be made to have 
these materials read by those for 
whom they are designed. For specific 
suggestions on this point attention is 
called to the series of publications of 
the American Council on Education 
dealing with human relations and 
group understanding. True, these 
studies are not concerned specifically 
with the Negro problem, but the 
Negro is considered as one of the 
major minority groups involved in 
the development of better human re- 
lations. 

There are possibilities of making a 
significant contribution by the modifi- 
cation of curriculum content. Neither 
should the potential values to be 
gained in co-curricular activities be 
overlooked. In fact, the personal 
opinion of the writer is that it is at 
this level that the major difficulties of 
integration will arise. The classroom 
situation will be closely supervised, 
but integration as applied to school 
social activities, bus transportation, 
etc, may well be sources of un- 
pleasantness. 


Adult Problem 

Probably the most troublesome 
problem of all, however, will be that 
of dealing with the adult public. It 
is the adult who has the more firmly 
fixed opinion and these opinions not 
only direct his actions but influence 
the actions of children. Again, the 
basic requirement is accurate infor- 
mation and open consideration of the 
problems involved. A plan cannot 
be developed by whites alone with 
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the expectation that the Negroes will 
accept it whole-heartedly. In school 
districts in which this is to be a signi- 
ficant problem, representatives of both 
races must be included and free dis- 
cussion must prevail. 

As an illustration of a desired plan, 
the steps taken in Louisville may be 
cited. They did not wait for the final 
order of the Supreme Court to do 
something by way of preparation. 
Public meetings attended by mem- 
bers of both races with pane! and 
group discussions, also participated 
in by members of both groups. have 
been the chief activities thus far. This 
procedure has proved to be the chief 
reliance of communities in which the 
integration process has proceeded 
without incident. On the other hand, 
in those communities in which at- 
tempted integration has provoked un- 
desirable incidents, e.g., Cairo, Illi- 
nois, the process of bi-racial inter- 
communication has been laregly ig- 
nored. The principle seems to be 
rather definitely established that as a 
given group is afforded the opportun- 
ity to work together, a sense of group 
solidarity and common interest de- 
velops which in turn gives direction 
to the thinking and actions of the 
group members. 


Teaching Staff 
One additional point of emphasis 
should be identified in the discussion, 
viz., the integration problem involves 
not only pupils but teachers as well. 
In those school districts which have 
integrated systems the integration of 
the teaching staff has always lagged 
behind the integration of the pupils 
themselves. With Kentucky’s existing 
provision for the issuance of emer- 
gency certificates, and the numerous 
instances in which such teaching 
credentials are being granted, this 
question is certain to be presented to 
school districts in the state that other- 
wise may feel they have no problem 
relative to integration. Actually this 
problem is one that differs in degree 
rather than in kind. It will have to 
be approached in the same genera’ 
way that pupil integration is to be 
handled. 
Task At Hand 
Apparently the chief attitude that 
must be avoided at all costs is the at- 
titude represented by the words—It 
can't be done. Integration in the 
Turn to page 33 


Stay on Stranger 


The dramatic story of a woman 
who brought light to the intellectually 
dark Kentucky mountains and asked 
only that those she helped return to 
help their neighbors, is told in Stay 
on Stranger presented this past sum- 
mer on “Cavalcade of America,” and 
shown at the Celebrities Dinner in 
Chicago during the NEA Convention. 
Peggy Converse stars as Mrs. Alice 
Lloyd in Jack Bennett’s teleplay taken 
from a book by William Dutton. 

When Mrs. Alice Lloyd arrives in 
Caney Creek, Kentucky, in 1916 she 
finds its people living in windowless 
cabins — suspicious, prejudiced and 
afraid of teachers and the outside 
world. Despite the threats of Zeke 
Wells (Lon Chaney, Jr.) she gets a 
school started with contributions from 
friends. Among her first students is 
Alice Slone (Sally Brophy). Mrs. 
Lloyd exacts a promise from her stu- 
dents that they will return to Caney 
Creek to teach and work after com- 
pleting their university education. 

Young Alice Slone is sent to Cleve- 
land, where she goes to college, falls 
in love and wishes to marry. She is 
reminded of her promise and makes a 
momentous decision which affects the 
lives of the mountain people as well 
as her own life. 

Stay on Stranger by Mrs. Alice 
Lloyd is a true story. The Caney 


Creek School in Knott County today 
boasts eight buildings and more than 
2000 students and has contributed 
its share of doctors, lawyers and con- 
gressmen to the community it serves. 





Mrs. Alice Lloyd 
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¢ The Colonel and 


HIS Daughter 


“... Tl do more than this,” he shouted, “I'll ride forth and 


L. a technicolor land of blue grass. 
blue skies, and white fences, where 
mint juleps flow and race horses 
grow, there lived a rich, refined col- 
onel named Ken Tuckee. Col. Tuckee 
was a man of great wealth and varied 
interests. He was a family man, farm- 
er, miner, racing enthusiast, brewer, 
manufacturer, and . . . politician. 
Sometimes Col. Tuckee loved to sit 
by a fire made of coal from his own 
mines, sip the bourbon made in his 
own distilleries, smoke a cigar made 
from tobacco raised on his own farm, 
and read a book written by one of his 
own children. At other times he pre- 
ferred to watch his own thoroughbred 
horses race on his own million-dollar 


tracks. 
Col. Tuckee has a generosity sel- 
dom associated with men of great 


wealth. When he first bought his vast 
estate, he called his numerous chil- 
dren around him and drew up a docu- 
ment which gave everyone an interest 
in his holdings. In this document. 
which he called a constitution, plans 
were made to provide for the various 
members of his family, and leaders 
were chosen to take charge of his 
many projects. 

However, as time went by, the laws 
of progress asserted themselves in the 
domain of Col. Ken Tuckee. His fam- 
ily multiplied. His interests were 
spread to numerous new areas. Yet 
the Colonel retained many of his old- 
fashioned ways. Although he had a 
limousine in his garage, he preferred 
to ride a horse. Perhaps it was be- 
cause of his failure to acknowledge 
progress that he unintentionally neg- 
lected his adopted daughter, Miss 
Education. He was too busy to notice 
that she was not faring so well as the 
other members of the family, and he 
was blissfully unaware of the fact that 
a young upstart by the name of Igno 
Mr. John Engle is an English teacher 
in the Fayette County Schools, Lexing- 
ton. 
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slay that scoundrel, Igno Rance.” 


Rance was showing much interest in 
the young lady. 

When Col. Tuckee came home one 
day and discovered that Igno Rance 
had absconded with Miss Education, 
he was deeply concerned; however he 
could not see that it was any fault of 
his. “I have done what I could for 
her,” he said. “If she wishes to go 
elsewhere, there’s nothing I can do 
about it except hire a substitute,” and 
that is exactly what he did. 

For a long time Miss Education 
was absent from Col. Tuckee’s house- 
hold. All that remained of her was 
her loving influence on the family. Al- 
most everyone remembered her with 
fondness and longed for her return, 
and very few of the children were 
happy with the substitute. Finally, 
when visitors began to inquire of 
Miss Education’s whereabouts and 
when the younger children of the 
family began to suffer because of her 
absence. some of Col. Tuckee’s chil- 
dren, grandchildren, and great-grand- 
children decided to do something 
about it. 

They knew that the Colonel was 
old and set in his ways, and they real- 
ized that he was quite busy with his 
horses, tobacco, whiskey, etc. Never- 
theless they formed a committee and 
sent it to the Colonel, requesting that 
Miss Education be brought home. 
This committee was opposed, how- 
ever, by another group of Col. 
Tuckee’s children which maintained 
that the Colonel had not neglected his 
daughter and that he had provided 
adequately for her in the original con- 
stitution. 

By this time the constitution was 
obsolete in many respects, and many 
of Col. Tuckee’s children had for- 
gotten what it contained. Now, for 
Miss Education’s sake, they began to 
read it again. They discovered that 
progress and the tremendous increase 
in the Colonel’s family had brought 
about a cruel neglect of Miss Educa- 
tion that had driven her from a ric! 


By John Engle 


household to the arms of Igno Rance. 
They found that Miss Education had 
been wearing the same moth-eaten 
clothes year after ear. She had heen 
barely surviving on a meager allow- 
ance. Quickly they took the proof of 
their findings to Col. Tuckee. “You 
must rewrite this,” they said. “You 
must offer more money, more food 
and clothing to Miss Education so 
that she will be proud to come home 


and serve us.” Once the Colonel had 





The story of the foundation pro- 


gram must be told in numerous 


ways. 








seen his error, he rewrote the con- 
stitution, enabling the leading mem- 
bers of his family to do justice to 
Miss Education. “But Ill do more 
than this,” he shouted, “I'll ride forth 
and slay that scoundrel, Igno Rance: 
then Vl bring my daughter back 
home and marry her to Mr. Enlight- 
enment, that young man who used to 
come calling before Igno Rance 
showed up. What’s more, when my 
daughter has children, I insist that 
they all be given a fair and equal op- 
portunity. I herewith initiate a Min- 
imum Foundation Program through 
which all minimum educational needs 
will be supplied.” 

When Col. Tuckee had made his 
little speech, all his children applaud- 
ed, except for a few who insisted that 
he couldn’t afford any such expenses 
and that Miss Education should be 
left wherever she was. 

But the Colonel over-ruled the ob- 
jections. “Make me an equalizer,” he 
said. “Make me a sword. If I am 
going to do battle with Igno Rance, | 
must have a weapon!” 

The best swordsmiths in the famil\ 
combined their skills and made a 
beautiful sword, more beautiful than 
Excalibur. In the handle of the 
sword they carved the letters M.F.P. 
for Col. Tuckee’s newly-formed Min- 
imum Foundation Program. 
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With sword in hand, the lively old 
warrior mounted his horse and rode 
off in search of Igno Rance. It was 
not difficult to find the villain’s trail. 
He had left behind him a great num- 
ber of tumble-down, one-roomed 
school buildings and emergency class- 
rooms in which he had lived. Seeing 
these shameful conditions for the first 
time. Col. Tuckee blushed with shame 
and became more determined than 
ever to get rid of Igno Rance. 

But, learning of the Colonel’s pur- 
suit, lgno Rance took Miss Education 
to a remote, ramshackle, one-roomed 
school building in the wooded moun- 
tains. An underpaid teacher, trying 
to make a few extra pennies, led Col. 
Tuckee to within a mile of Igno 
Rance’s hideaway. Here the trail dis- 
appeared in jungle and wilderness. 

The seeds that Igno Rance had 
thrown behind him had grown im- 
mediately into Prejudice Trees that 
were thick with thorns. Indifference 
Vines and Apathy Bushes formed a 
matted wall that could not be pene- 
trated even by the sword of M.F.P. 

But Col. Ken Tuckee was not dis- 
couraged. “I know how to solve thi: 
problem,” he said. “I prefer to do 
my riding on horseback and my fight- 
ing with a sword, but when necessary 
I am not above resorting to machin- 
ery. There are bulldozers that can 
build a road through this jungle.” 


“But that will take too much 
money,” said the underpaid teacher. 

“There is no such thing as too 
much money where Miss Education is 
concerned,” replied the Colonel. “I 
shall return home at once and collect 
all the money I need for building thi 
road. Then I shall slay Igno Ran 
and rescue Miss Education.” 

What Col. Tuckee thought would | 
rather simple turned out to be quite 
difficult. He went to all the sources 
of revenue and taxes, but he was told 
that all available tax money was al- 
ready being used for Miss Education’s 
substitute and other necessities. It 
was a peculiar situation. Many mem- 
bers of his family had indicated that 
they wanted Miss Education to re- 
turn, but now they were unwilling to 
pay for her rescue. 

However, there were a few who or- 
ganized themselves into a committee 
to convince all the people that money 
spent for the rescue of Miss Educa- 
tion would be an investment, rather 
than a loss. The leading members of 
this committee were those who had 
forged the Minimum 
Sword for Col. Tuckee. 

“We have given Col. Tuckee a 
sword with which to slay Igno 
Rance,” they said, “but what good is 
the sword if the enemy cannot be 
reached? We must provide more 
money for machinery to clear the 
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jungle or apathy in which Miss Edu- 
cation is held captive, and we must 
provide more money with which to 
support her when she returns. 

“Unless we do this, we may lose 
her completely.” 

The people did not reply to this 
proposal immediately. They had to 
think it over: and since they are still 
thinking it over, our little allegory 
must end here. 

Will our story have a happy end- 
ing? Will Miss Education be rescued 
from the bondage of Igno Rance? 
Will Colonel Ken Tuckee be given 
permission to use the M.F.P. Sword * 
The answers to these questions lie in 
the minds, the hearts, and the pocket- 
books of Colonel Tuckee’s children. 
What will the answers be? 


Kentuckian Appointed 
to NEA Commission 


New appointments to the National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards are: Mrs. 
Beulah Fontaine, teacher, Jefferson 
County, Louisville, Ky.; Wendell C. 
Allen, assistant state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Olympia. 
Wash.; Mary LeMay, teacher, Ot- 
tawa (Ill.) high school; and E. B. 
Robert, dean, School of Education, 
Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge. 





Articulation in English 


LO LAS 


_ concrete suggestions _ to- 
wards closer articulation of high 
school and college teaching of English 
in the Greater Louisville area came 
out of a dinner-conference held at the 
University of Louisville at the invita- 
tion of President Philip Davidson. 
Suggestions were: that the University 
of Louisville arrange workshops in 
the teaching of English in all its as- 
pects: that the English Department of 
the University of Louisville specify 
what entering freshmen ought to 
know about English; that contribu- 
tions toward articulation be published 
inthe Kentucky School Journal; that 
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Dr. Ernest C. Hassold is the Head of 
the Humanities Division at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. 
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September, 


teachers of Remedial English hold 
regular meetings to assemble mate- 
rials and methods and to study data 
and devices for use in remedial work. 
The purpose of the conference was 
expressed by President Davidson in 
his welcome to the guests at dinner. 
as simply to provide an opportunity 
to get acquainted and to work in 
closer cooperation in isolating com- 
mon problems and sharing effective 
solutions. He stressed the point that 
the University in no wise seeks to 
dominate or dictate the teaching of 
English or any other subject, but 
merely is taking the lead in establish- 
ing rapport between high school and 
college teachers and has provided a 
coordinator for this purpose. 


The program was planned in two 
sessions; before dinner a general ses- 
sion with reports of work in progress 
on current projects; and after dinner 
special group meetings for a more in- 
timate discussion of problems an¢ 
recommendations in four areas: Read- 
ing, Writing, Literature, and Reme- 


dial English. 


The teachers felt that in all phases 
of the teaching of English the essen- 
tial problem is motivation and sug- 
gested that motivation might improve 
with increased stress on interpretative 
reading and creative writing and with 
greater emphasis on world literature 
and comparative literature as a chal- 
lenge to American and British class- 
ics. The greatest anxiety was ex- 
pressed over the damaging effect of 
excessive teaching loads and activities 
on the standards of the teaching of 
English. 
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WORDS 
" We Use 


By Gene C. Fusco 


Rien is a sense in which we do not 
live in a scientific age. To be sure, 
our century is unique in history due 
to the presence of such artifacts as 
motor cars, radio sets, television, jet 
planes, atom bombs, etc. However, 
the scientific attitude which fostered 
the rapid development of our tech- 
nology has only recently been applied 
in the field of human relations. Suc- 
cessful human relations are enhanced 
in proportion to the degree that our 
language habits produce proper eval- 
uations of what we are talking about. 


Science of Semantics 

In the classroom, teachers are sore- 
ly in need of specific, usable and 
teachable devices by which pupils 
may be guided to think straight and 
communicate more meaningfully. The 
emerging science of semantics, the 
systematic study of meaning, can help 
immeasurably in achieving this goal. 
Since it views all kinds of behavior in 
terms of the use and misuse of sym- 
bols, or words, semantics assumes a 
special importance to the teacher of 
English. 

I introduced my students to the 
subject by asking them one day 
to list some characteristics of man 
which distinguish him from the high- 
er animals. They gave the obvious 
replies, but no one thought to include 
man’s ability to use symbols in order 
to communicate with his fellow crea- 
tures. The power of speech, in short, 
had been taken for granted. 

Using this introduction as a point 
of departure, we decided to set up 
some objectives whereby we would 
study the role of language in terms of 
its use as a means rather than an end. 

Revealing facts came to light as 
committees began attacking various 
aspects of the function of language in 
human affairs. 


Sharing in Study 
One committee shared with the 
class information concerning a scien- 





Mr. Gene C. Fusco is Superintendent 
of Schools at Trenton, Kentucky. 
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tific study involving a baby chimpan- 
zee and an infant. The two had been 
raised in identical environments. Up 
to the age of three years, each of 
them had learned skills with equal 
facility. (In fact, the chimp was 
superior in some respects). After the 
third year, however, the child far 
outdistanced the chimp in ability to 
solve problems. This fact, we were 
told, was attributable to the readiness 
of the child to learn and manipulate 
symbols. The discovery that the pri- 
mary advantage we enjoy over the 
animal kingdom is our ability to verb- 
alize gave us pause. 

Another committee reported that 
language is a man-made invention. It 
went on to explore the theories con- 
cerning the origin of words. We were 
then challenged to participate in a 
rather novel experiment—to create a 
language of our own! 


Experiment Made 

We pretended that we had all been 
ship-wrecked on a desert island, and 
were unable to communicate with 
each other because no two people 
spoke the same language. We solved 
this Babel of voices by making an ex- 
cursion of the island armed with note- 
book and pencil. Since communica- 
tion meant the difference between 
perishing and surviving, we quickly 
agreed, through the use of sign lan- 
guage, that our words would consist 
of three letters. Before long our note- 
books contained the sound luk for 
water, mut for fire, gun for wood, fit 
for sand, Jum for sky, and so it went. 

We learned many concepts from 
the experience. First and foremost, 
we proved to ourselves that objects 
exist on a non-verbal level. We could 
point and make gestures, but even a 
crude language speeded up communi- 
cation and generally made our plight 
on the island easier to bear. We came 
to realize, too, a primary semantic 
lesson—the word is not the thing. 
Any arbitrary sound we gave to an 
object served our purpose. The only 
qualification a sound needed before 
finding its way into our notebooks 
was common agreement by the group 
to identify a specific sound with a 
particular thing. 


Abstractions 

We also learned something about 
levels of abstraction in language. Try 
as we might, we could not discuss 
politics or religion on the island. 


There were no material counterparts 
for “democracy,” “elections” “free. 
dom,” or “soul,” “worship,” “fait!:.” 
All these concepts pointed up the fact 
that language is a tool, a consciously 
created human invention which can 
be brought under control by its mas. 
ter. To allow ourselves to be con- 
trolled by it leads to confusion, niis- 
understandings and strife. 

During the class discussions which 
followed committee reports, the pupils 
would often call attention to the se- 
mantic pitfalls which claimed so 
many victims—including the teacher. 
For example, anyone who used terms 
like “good,” “right,” “democratic,” 
would lay himself open to the key 
question in semantics: what do you 
mean ? 


Illustrations are Good 

We learned not to put our trust in 
definitions. It is, to say the least, 
disconcerting to be asked to define the 
defining words. We found that by 
giving apt illustrations of what we 
were talking about served to avoid 
much of the confusion over words. 

Would these understandings be ap- 
plied in classes other than English? 
The findings are inconclusive at this 
state. Nevertheless, it was certainly 
true that by using the pupil’s own 
feelings and experiences as a starting 
point, our study had succeeded in ° 
opening vistas hitherto closed, or but 
dimly seen by the learner. The role 
of the language we had at first taken 
for granted assumed a new and vital 





meaning. 


A Teacher’s Morning Prayer | 
Dear Father, friend of children. 
Look with patient eyes, I pray, 
Upon Thy humble servant 
As she starts another day. 

When irritating little things 
Take place within her class, 
May she keep an even temper, 
And, unheeded, let them pass. 
Help her to remember, 
When trying things they’ve done, 
That these children all belong to Thee 
And Thou lovest every one. 
Keep her sense of humor 
In evidence today, 
And iet her be most kindly 
In the things she finds to say. 
May she show her pupils beauty. 
And, whatever else they see, 
Grant she may have given them 
A little glimpse of Thee. 

—Alice B. Parsons 
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Are YOU a Recruiter? 





A. you loyal to your country? 
Are you loyal to your profession? 
Teachers generally, and without hesi- 
tation, would give affirmative answers 
to both queries. There is little doubt 
about the truth of the first answer, 
but the second should be subjected to 
closer scrutiny — if the results of a 
study made in California can be con- 
sidered typical of the nation as a 
whole. 


This study was made by Dean Wil- 
liam A. Brownell of the School of 
Education, University of California, 
and reported in the Ninth Annual 
Yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion just published. Entitled “High 
School Teachers as Professional Re- 
cruiters.” the study was concerned 
with seniors in 34 California high 
schools and sought to learn what, if 
anything, high school teachers are 
doing to interest their students in 
teaching as a career. 


Results of Study 

From the study, Brownell con- 
cluded that teachers (or at least the 
teachers of the students in the study) 
take little part in recruiting teachers 
by searching for them among their 
students. This conclusion was reached 
after consulting with the students 
themselves. Of 4,312 high school 
seniors questioned, he found that only 
689 (fewer than one in six) were 
approached by their teachers to dis- 
cuss teaching as a career. Of the 
2,240 of these seniors who reported 
an interest in teaching, only one in 
four were approached by their teach- 
ers. 


To the credit of the teachers, how- 
ever, it must be said that when they 
did discuss teaching with their stu- 
dents they gave encouragement to a 
vast majority (92 per cent) of those 
to whom they talked. Further, it was 
found that encouragement was based 
on worthy purposes and a high sense 
of values. Financial matters were 
not evaded, but apparently were pre- 
sented in proper orientation. 


Since an earlier study had revealed 
low salaries as a predominant reason 
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By N. B. MeMillian 


why students do not want to become 
teachers, some investigation was made 
in this study as to students’ knowl- 
edge on this point. It was found that 
beginning salaries of lawyers were 
more often overestimated. This seems 
to indicate that a great many seniors 
lack information with respect to 
salaries, a lack that is the more inex- 
cusable because it could be corrected 
so easily. 

When asked for a judgment on job 
satisfaction of their teachers, 70 per 
cent of the students thought most 
teachers were happy, but 27 per cent 
thought that only about half of the 
teachers were happy in their work. 
This item was included in the study 
because of the possible indirect effect 
that the apparent happiness or un- 
happiness of the teacher may have in 
their students’ selection of teaching as 
a career. Presumably, if students 
think that teachers are a happy lot, 
they will be somewhat predisposed to 
enter the profession. On the other 
hand, unhappy teachers could be an 
obstacle to such choice. 


Reasons for Study 

Dean Brownell said he undertook 
the study because of some hunches he 
has about recruiting. One notion, he 
reported, is that the best time to re- 
cruit youth for teaching is in the high 
school years. Another is that regular 
classroom teachers in high schools 
occupy a strategic position for recruit- 
ing. A third is that these teachers 
are not doing much by way of 
capitalizing on their opportunities. 
This study bore most directly on the 
third idea. 

He gave credit to efforts by the 
Future Teachers of America and to 
the definite suggestions of high school 
principals, counselors and guidance 
experts. “But.” said he, “I would still 
argue that the most potent force in 
encouraging youth toward teaching 
can be the regular classroom teach- 
ers.” He explained that the en- 
couragement can be indirect, as when 
teachers exhibit the satisfactions they 
find in teaching; or it can be direct. 
as when teachers talk individually 
with youngsters about their career 


plans. In repoiting that results of 
the study confirmed his guess that 
teachers are not doing as much as 
they might, the dean listed a few pos- 
sible reasons for their failure to act 
more generally and more vigorously 
to encourage their students toward 
careers in the profession: 


Failure to Act 

1. Many teachers question - their 
right to influence their students to- 
ward teaching. They are unwilling t 
take what may be an improper ad- 
vantage of their captive audiences. 
They argue that their students should 
select their careers without undue 
pressure of any kind and with equally 
complete information respecting a 
variety of careers. 

2. Some teachers believe that the 
recruitment of teachers is no respon- 
sibility of theirs. If anyone has the 
responsibility, they say, it lies with 
society as a whole or with the parents 
of each student. 

3. Possibly the most common rea- 
son is that teachers simply give little 
thought to recruitment and the part 
they may play. They are so busy do- 
ing the multitudinous things they can- 
not very well avoid that they have not 
been eager to find something else to 


do. 


Advice to Teachers 

In answer to these reasons, Brow- 
nell proposed that many teachers 
might undertake some amount of re- 
cruiting if they could be led to see its 
importance, their own unique oppor- 
tunities, and the very slight increase 
in their work loads if they were each 
to identify a few promising teacher 
candidates and talk with them. In 
doing this he suggested that teachers 
be selective, encouraging only stu- 
dents with the required intellectual, 
personal and social qualities; that 
they urge a study of other careers: 
that they honestly explain both the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
teaching, exercising no undue influ- 
ence of any kind, but making unmis- 
takably clear their genuine interest 
in the decision. 

“Counseling of this kind,” con- 
cluded the California educator, “is 
not open to criticism of unethical 
practices, and, if engaged in widely 
at all, might produce additional num- 
bers of badly needed teachers for the 
classrooms of the nation.” 





Dr. N. B. McMillian is director of 
research and information, Kentucky 
Education Association. 
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ARE They 
Cleaning Up 


the Comics? 


A adults, including, of course, 


teachers, doctors, and parents have a 
responsibility to protect the child 
from harmful drugs, foods, and phys- 
ical dangers of all kinds. Despite re- 
cent efforts by publishers to “clean 
up” their products, | maintain that 
many comic books today are opiates 
and stimulants of a vicious variety. 
Why should we prohibit the sale of 
liquor to adolescents and yet allow the 
subtle poison of comics to be mass- 


retailed to children from five to 


fifteen? Do we care less about our 
children’s mental and moral com- 
ponents than we do about their 
bodies? Long ago in The Essay On 


Man, Alexander Pope wrote: 

Vice is a monster of such frightful 
mien 

As to be hated needs but to be seen: 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her 
face, 

We first endure, then pity, then em- 
brace. 


If one has watched little children 
look at crime comic books, one finds 
that there is a fearful fascination 
which, if not encouraged, soon pass- 
es: if familiarity with such material 
is often and forcefully repeated—as 
it has been by the pouring of as many 
as 90,000,000 comic books a month 
upon these children, Pope’s prediction 
will be fulfilled in many cases. 

The effects of crime and love comic 
books upon the children of America 
should be a subject of great interest 
to teachers. Every teacher of chil- 
dren between the ages of five and 


Fredric Wertham, M.D., is author of 
the book, Seduction of the Innocent, 
a study of comic books, termed by the 
NEA Journal as “the most important 


book of 1954.” 
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By Fredric Wertham 


fifteen has had some contact with the 
comic book problem at one time or 
another: many have been consulted 
about it by anxious or by complacent 
parents — for parents divide rather 
easily into conscientious, indulgent, 
or indifferent groups. (Of course, the 
indifferent ones neither know nor care 
what their children are reading.) 

The teachers are often caught be- 
tween two opposed forces; they are 
assured that comic books are perfect- 
ly harmless—completely innocuous— 
and they have also had evidence, both 
from cases which they have seen them- 
selves. and from experts, that these 
“magazines” spell out clearly the ex- 
act way in which crimes may be com- 
mitted. 
sides: one of the differences between 
them being that the pro-comic experts 
have sometimes been found to have a 
vested financial interest in the comics. 
and the anti-comic experts have had 


There are “experts” on both 


only a vested interest in the children 
—and in their health and well-being. 

To those concerned with the well- 
being of children, one of the most 
serious offenses committed by the 
publishers and purveyors of crime 
and love comics is the endless and 
senseless exaltation of triviality. Es- 
pecially in an age such as ours. where 
technology has run so far ahead of 
cultural morality, and when clear and 
logical thought is so much needed, it 
seems pitiable that the substance of 
good minds must be subjected to mil- 
lions of reams of triviality each year. 
Some psychologists, psychiatrists, par- 
ents, teachers. and some hitherto rep- 
utable associations and societies— 
such as. for instance, The Child Study 
Association of America, have not only 
failed to see the harm, incipient and 
overt, that the comic books are pro- 





moting; they have even recommended 
some of these crime comic books as 
“harmless.” That these books are 
far from innocuous has been shown 
in several case studies cited in my 
book, Seduction of the Innocent. Ma- 
terial that dulls the perception of 
young minds by exalting the trivial 
can scarcely be considered “innoe- 
uous;”” but besides this major offense, 
comic books viciously counter the ef- 
forts of teachers by inhibiting the de. 
velopment of skill in reading, by ex. 
ploiting the child’s aggressive ten- 
dencies, and perhaps worst of all. by 
conditioning flexible minds into learn. 
ing abnormal subject matter. 

One of the child’s greatest develop. 
mental tasks is that of learning to read 
efficiently—that is, to read so that 
verbal fluency and derived meanings 
of the printed and written word be- 


come not a task but a skill. A very 
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serious aspect of the comic book in- 
fluence, as far as the normal acquisi- 
tion of reading skill is concerned. is 
that it has been found that the omniv- 
orous “reader” of comic books is 
generally a retarded reader of other 
books. Comic books are printed in 
the worst colors on the poorest paper 
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available; the so-called text is con- 
tained within “balloons” that give no 
practice in the reading of legitimate 
texts. Presentation of this sort does 
not require the careful cultivation of 
the perceptual habits which must be 
achieved in order to produce a pro- 
ficient reader. 

The lurid pictures would be readily 
understandable if they contained no 
text whatever. In many cases, no text 
would be preferable—as this would 
not only eliminate the prostitution 
and blocking of reading skills, but it 
would also eliminate many profane 
and obscene words from the child’s 
vocabulary — words which he might 
not hear until he became adult were 
it not for undesirable exposure to the 
comics. 

The defenders of the comics (es- 
pecially the industry itself) have gen- 
erally promoted the idea that the 
reading of comic books enables the 
child to rid himself of his “‘aggres- 
sive” tendencies. In a society such 
as ours which insists upon the equal 
right of all individuals to “life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
it must also be insisted that a measure 
of self-control must be learned and 
practiced. This implies that one’s 
neighbor may not be pushed around, 
and, emphatically, it implies that this 
neighbor must be allowed to stay 
alive. Apparently, according to some 
psychologists and the comic book in- 
dustry, there is a great deal of frustra- 
tion generated in permitting one’s 
neighbor to live, to choose whom and 
what he will associate with and thus 
attain a measure of freedom with 
which to pursue his happiness. Ac- 
cording to the pro-comic book ex- 
perts, this accumulated frustration is- 
sues, in a sort of neo-Aristotelian 
catharsis, when the child is steeped in 
the vicious, vile, and salacious mate- 
rial presented to him by the humani- 
tarian comic book industry. If one 
is willing to concur in the opinion 
that a great deal of latent aggression is 
built up by being decent to one’s fel- 
low men, there are many socially 
sanctioned ways in which legitimate 
aggressive energy may be expended. 
For children, there are all the com- 
petitive games of childhood—ranging 
from the simple game of tag. through 
wrestling. boxing, football, basketball 
and track (to cite a few); if the ag- 
gression is not sufficiently well de- 
fined to need contact expenditure. 
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there are card games, checkers, chess 
—all of which supply enough com- 
petition to achieve alleviation of ag- 
gression througi: action which can 
stop short of desecration and murder. 
For those among us who have become 
disordered in some aspects of human 
relations, there are available child 
(and adult) psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists, who, in a controlled situa- 
tion, can draw out the trouble and 
eliminate it by therapeutic play and 
treatment. (I have emphasized the 
words above because a controlled sit- 
uation is just what the comic book 
reader does not have.) The point here 
is that comic books do not serve the 
sort of purpose which their propon- 
ents rely upon as one of their main 
justifications for taking a child’s 
pocket money (or, as sometimes hap- 
pens—money which a child has sto- 
len). The books serve no construc- 
tive or therapeutic purpose. 

Case studies which have been made 
prove that these books serve quite an- 
other purpose: that of tempting and 
seducing young and flexible minds into 
learning the jargon and methods of 
murder, sadism, and disrespect for 
law and the rights of others. In fact. 
they plant the seeds of aggression 
where they might not have appeared 
otherwise, and this sort of indoctrina- 
tion is not generally followed by 
apathy. The action that is pictured 
in these books, and the methods in- 
culcated by them, induce similar ac- 
tion by some “readers.” The allure 
of the hideous made glamorous has 
actually led to the deaths of some chil- 
dren—by their own hands or by those 
of their comrades, who, having 
learned techniques, must try them 
out. 

This is normal learning of abnor- 
mal subject matter. The defenders of 
the industry have another specious 
argument: i.e., that only the abnormal 
child—the child who already needs 
help—is affected adversely by the 
dramatic filth and horror of the 
comics. In the cases of young de- 
linquents which have been fully 
studied, there has seldom been a his- 
tory of out-spoken mental abnormal- 
ity. The seriously disturbed child 
is locked within his troubles; he has 
all he can do to keep himself going at 
all, and he is not the typical comic 
book reader. Inquiries made of psy- 
chiatrists, educators, and prosecutors 
bear out this point. But even if it 


were true that the vulnerable child is 
the disturbed child, this defense by 
the experts is so brutal that people of 
good will could not bear with it. It 
would be more unbelievably fantastic 
to permit the exploitation of that most 
dependent segment of the child popu- 
lation that it is to permit the minds 
of the merely innocent to be steeped 
in a vicious and evil picture of the 
world and its people. And this is 


being done. 





Another subtle aspect of crime is 
the advertising that is carried in the 
pages of these “magazines.” Perhaps 
the publishers and advertisers are re- 
lying on the principle most clearly 
described in Poe’s short story, The 
Purloined Letter, in which the letter 
that has been searched for is dis- 
covered lying in plain sight on a 
table: the adults who pronounce the 
comics harmless have apparently not 
noticed that these advertisements in- 
vite the young to buy (through the 
mail) real guns, bullets, hunting and 
snap-blade knives—and that the chil- 
dren do buy them. Besides the tools 
of destruction, panaceas for various 
physical ailments, which should re- 
quire the doctor’s or the psycholo- 
gist’s attention, appear in comic book 
advertising. 

The eye-gouging. disfiguring meth- 
ods used by comic book characters, 
disrupt and discourage healthy rela- 
tions between the sexes: rape, brutal- 
ity, and murder have become rampant 
as never before in the history of 
American printed matter. The actual- 
ization of some of these by our “de- 
linquent” youth may be fairly laid at 
the door of the comic book publishers 
and their upholders. 

In the fantastic world pictured in 
these books, men are seldom or never 
courteous or protective toward wo- 

Turn to page 27 
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Mrs. Emma Young Case, 
dean of women, Eastern 
Kentucky State College, 
made room assignments 
for all conference guests. 















Dr. Kimball Wiles, first from the left, and Miss Mary 


Titus, sixth from the left, met with the PTA representa- 
tives for an informal discussion. 
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The exhibit shown in the Kentucky He 
Convention in Chicago was on display 


Leadership Con 


Dr. Kimball Wiles. 


Dr. Adron Doran, president, Mary Titus, NEA, anc 
Morehead State College, were the out-of-state co 
and J. Marvin Dodson, secre- ership Conference whi 


tary, KEA, discussed how 
conference literature might 
be used. 


State College, Richmon 
1955. 
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was the theme of the th 
of emphasis were: Ful 
program law; Taxatior 
and Integration. 

More than 350 lay | 
teaching profession pa 
The PTA hada large r 
district presidents. 





The cafeteria staff served delicious meals to the confer- 
ence participants. 
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Left to right: James A. Fleming, Thomas Lynch, research 
analysts, Legislative Research Commission, and Will S. 
Myers, Jr., Kentucky Department of Revenue, briefed the 
groups on taxation. 
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1e Kentucky Headquarters Room at the NEA 
was on display in the Student Union Building. 


lonference 


imball Wiles, University of Florida, Miss 
us, NEA, and Mr. R. B. Marston, NEA, 
out-of-state consultants for the KEA Lead- 
ference which met at Eastern Kentucky 


lege, Richmond, on August 10, 11, and 12, 


es and problems facing the profession” 
ieme of the three-day meeting. The areas 
sis were: Full financing of the foundation 
law; Taxation for education in Kentucky; 
ration. 

han 350 lay citizens and members of the 
profession participated in the conference. 
hada large representation of officers and 
residents. 
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Packets of mate- 
rial to be used 
during the con- 
ference were a- 
vailable at the 
registration desk. 


This discussion group was considering the problem of fully 


financing the Foundation Program Law. 
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Temple Hill, Evelyn Steele and Carolyn Jones represented 
the FTA at the Leadership Conference. 








Chairmen of local TEPS Committees met for a luncheon 
with the Commission Chairman, Mrs. L. W. Allen. 
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KAFTA NEWS 


This letter is the first in a series of 
items that will appear, periodically, as 
a FTA feature. The column is spon- 
sored by the Kentucky Association of 
Future Teachers of America. 


Dear Miss Lehman: 


I have just returned from two very 
wonderful weeks at the NAFTA Con- 
ference, and I must tell you about 
them. 


I left Louisville by plane Friday 
morning, June 24, and arrived in 
DeKalb, Illinois, that afternoon. The 
first session of the conference, which 
was the FTA Leadership Institute. 
started that evening with an informal 
dinner followed by a social “get-to- 
gether.” 


More than 60 FTAers attended this 
session, most of us being State FTA 
Presidents. We certainly enjoyed 
meeting together and exchanging 
ideas for the next 314 days under the 
leadership of Dr. David Jenkins. 
Planning Editor, ADULT EDUCA- 
TION, Adult Education Association. 
Chicago: Dr. Dorothy Stock, Human 
Dynamics Laboratory, University of 
Chicago; Mr. Robertson Sillars, Pub- 
lications Coordinator, Adult Educa- 
tion Association, Chicago: and Dr. 
Harry L. Miller, Assistant Director 
for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults, Chicago. We also learned 
much on how to be good leaders, and 
in all [ feel inspired to do great things 
for Kentucky FTA in the coming 
year. 


The conference of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards started on 
Tuesday evening, June 28, and we 
FTAers participated in this confer- 
ence and had our own meetings early 
in the mornings or late in the eve- 
nings. Throughout this session I felt 
very proud of Kentucky, for there 
were more than 20 Kentuckians pres- 
ent, several of whom appeared on the 
program. 


That first evening we previewed the 
new film, “Mike Makes His Mark.” 
It is wonderful. After seeing it, I left 
the auditorium with damp eyes and 
an even greater determination to be 
a teacher. I would certainly recom- 
mend this as an excellent movie for 
all FTAers to see. 
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Of course, there were General Ses- 
sions each day with excellent speak- 
ers. I cannot begin to tell you about 
all of them, but I shall mention a few 
of my favorites. I particularly en- 
joyed Elizabeth Anne Meek, Presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Classroom 
Teachers Association, who spoke on 
“Teaching and Teacher Education— 
My Job and My Preparation.” Two 
of my other favorites were Ahmed S. 
Bokhari, Under-Secretary for Public 
Information of the United Nations, 
who spoke on “Why United Nations”; 
and Herbert J. Nursey, President of 
the National Union of Teachers, Nor- 
folk, England, whose topic was “The 
Teaching Profession in England and 
America—Some Observations.” 

During the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profession- 
al Standards Conference we were di 
vided into small discussion groups on 
various topics. The particular topic 
of the group to which I was assigned 
was “Graduate Study for Teachers in 
Service.” Unfortunately, since I knew 
little about this subject, I could con- 
tribute very little to the discussion, 
but I certainly learned a great deal 





Temple C. Hill, FTA President 


and feel that, as a result, I may be 
better prepared when I begin my 
graduate study in a couple of years. 

On Saturday morning, July 2, we 
FTAers boarded two chartered buses 
for Chicago. We looked back on the 
beautiful campus of Northern Illinois 
State College and almost hated to 
leave, though for many of us the idea 
of going to a really big city was very 
exciting. 


In Chicago we were housed in the 
YMCA Hotel, where all meetings of 
TEPS were held. The first afternoon 
there, we elected our new officers for 
the coming year. The new FTA Presi- 
dent is Albert Fahrenbach of North 
Texas State College, and the new Di- 
rector for the Southeastern Region 
which includes Kentucky, is Carol 
Lucas of East Carolina College in 
North Carolina. 


The high light in the FTA program 
was the Notable Dinner on Sunday 
evening in the Congress Hotel. The 
honored guests were our FTA spon- 
sors—past and present. The program 
included an address, “My Faith in 
Future Teachers,” by Willard FE. 
Givens of the NEA; the presentation 
of NEA Life Membership Awards to 
Lyle Johnson of the University of 
Denver, Colorado, and to Joann 
Schroeder of Bowling Green State 
University, Ohio, who had been se- 
lected by NAFTA as two outstanding 
college FTA members; and the in- 
stallation of the new officers. It was 
certainly a very exciting evening for 
all of us. 

The rest of the week we attended a 
number of the NEA meetings, in ad- 
dition to our own meetings. The Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards open 
meeting on Tuesday afternoon was 
very interesting. There was a dis- 
cussion panel made up of members of 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, representatives of state and local 
TEPS Commissions, and the retiring 
and new presidents of NAFTA. This 
meeting was, of course, of special in- 
terest to us FTAers. That same eve- 
ning we attended the Classroom 
Teachers banquet at the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel and pageant, “The Past Is 
Prologue,” that followed at the 
Chicago Stadium. The pageant was 
about the development of the or- 
ganized teaching profession in Illinois 
and, in my estimation, was perfectly 
beautiful. 

The high light of Wednesday was 
the address that evening by the Hon- 
orable Adlai Stevenson, former IIli- 
nois governor. The program was tele- 
vised over the whole nation, and we 
FTAers were proud to have our new 
FTA president as a platform guest at 
this meeting. 

Our biggest surprise of all came on 
Thursday evening at the Celebrities 
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Dinner in the Palmer House. The 
program included Peggy King, tele- 
vision star, and the Four Lads, re- 
cording stars. They were entertain- 
ing: however, the program had its 
serious side too. Salutes were given 
to the duPont Company and _ the 
American Broadcasting Company for 
outstanding service to education as 
represented by the television pro- 
duction of “Stay On Stranger,” by 
Kentucky’s Mrs. Alice Lloyd, and to 
Mrs. Millie Gardett Munsey of Bak- 
ersfield, California, as a representa- 
tive of teachers who have completed 
their careers of service. I can hon- 
estly say that this was my favorite 
evening of the entire NEA Conven- 
tion. 


Of course, throughout the session 
there were a number of general meet- 
ings and group meetings. The ones 
I have mentioned are only the high 
lights of my week in Chicago. At 
11:00 p.m. Friday, July 8, I was on 
my way home and looking back at the 
many lights of the “windy city.” 


The entire convention was a won- 
derful experience, and I shall never 
forget it. I should like very much 
to take this opportunity to say 
“thanks” to you, KEA, NEA, the 
Future Teachers of Kentucky, my 
own FTA chapter at the University 
of Louisville, and all others who had 
a part in making my trip possible. 
You are wonderful, and I love all of 
you. 


Sincerely yours, 

Temple C. Hill, President 
Kentucky Association of 
the Future Teachers of 
America 


New Film Now Ready 


Mike Makes His Mark is the new 
NEA film about a boy and his future. 
There was—Mike, Eddie, Mr. Tatum, 
an ugly mark on the front of the 
school and Mike’s conscience. This 
film shows a school meeting and the 
challenge of potential delinquency. 
Mike changed his mark of resentment 
into a mark of manhood. The time 
for the showing of the film is ap- 
proximately 29 minutes. 


This film produced by the National 
Education Association and the Ken- 
tucky Education Association is avail- 


able through the KEA office. 
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The DESP bell rang in a three-day 
conference at Morehead on June 19. 
Mrs. Naomi Wilhoit, president of the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals of Kentucky, opened the 
conference by introducing the major 
problems facing the participants. 

The problems for study and dis- 
cussion included: The Principal’s 
Role in Integration, Building In- 
Service Programs for the Principals’ 
Growth and The Principal’s Role in 
Implementing the Foundation Pro- 
gram. Dr. Ronald Campbell, Univer- 
sity of Ohio, was the chief consultant. 

Space will not permit a detailed 
report of the conference. Dr. N. B. 
McMillian, KEA staff, compiled and 
made available to all DESP members 
a full report of addresses, summary 
and recommendations. (The ele- 
mentary principals are grateful to 
Dr. McMillian for this service) 

The DESP gratefully acknowledge 
the services of Dr. Adron Doran, 
President of Morehead State College, 
and numerous members of college 
staff for their services, their hospital- 
ity and their college facilities which 
not only enhanced the program, but 
made the entire conference a success- 
ful and pleasant event. 


Are You A Member? 
Now is the time to become a mem- 
ber of the DESP. See the member- 


ship chairman in your district or 
mail your dues of $1.00 to Miss 
Josephine McKee, 1522 Edgewood 
Place, Louisville. 

Send DESP news to Mrs. R., H. 
Harris, Kenwick School, Henry Clay 
Boulevard, Lexington. Help make 
this a news and service column for 
elementary principals. 





O. F. Brown 


The 1955 scroll award for out- 
standing service to the Kentucky De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals was presented to Mr. O. F. 
Brown, principal of the John J. 
Audubon School, Jefferson County, 
Louisville. Past President Alma Mc- 
Lain made the presentation to Mr. 
Brown, who organized the DESP and 
served as its president for two years. 





\ , 


Left to right: Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, NEA Executive Committee; Miss Elizabeth 
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Dennis, First Vice President KEA; Mrs. Willie C. Ray, NEA Director; Mr. J. 
Lester Buford, NEA President, Miss Martha A. Shull, First Vice President, NEA. 
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‘Look Hear Now’ 


By Dorothea Pellett 


(All films are 16mm, sound, black 
and white unless otherwise noted; 
write producers or your regular dis- 
tributor for rental or more informa- 
tion.) 

Film-makers, busy the world over 
the past summer, bring you some 
new stars for your students’ learning 
performance this school year. 

If you visited in Europe you may 
have met staff photographers for 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films in 
France or Belgium at famous castles, 
churches, or homes, the authentic 
settings of four new 10 minute color 
films to be released before Christmas. 
Their magic uncovers centuries to 
show medieval life for Manor, Guild, 
Crusader and Knight. 

Filmed on four continents and over 
the span of the man’s years is the 
story of “Mahatma Gandhi” (20 
min. EBF). The film places this 
“sreat soul” in the perspective of 
world leadership earned by his heart 
and mind. His great concepts of 
constructive non-violence of action 
and his belief in the reverence of 
every individual are dramatized in 
their social and political climate, and 
pictured by sensitive selection or 
original news-film given continuity 
by additional new camera work. 
This segment of recent years of India 
stirs your feeling and thinking. 

In England, another Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films photographer. 
who evidently considers that Shake- 
speare was and wrote Shakespeare, 
recreated the life and times of this 
author-actor. Ready now, 25 min- 
utes of color film raises Elizabethan 
life and literature alive from its past. 

Make your reservation now for 


this delightful new holiday film. 
“The Night Before Christmas” (10 
min. color also, EBF). Clement 


Moore’s verses take their 19th Cen- 
tury setting as Papa, Mama, and 
children (live actors) “play” the 
story, picture-to-work. The _ elfin 
Santa is a jolly little dwarf, a most 
convincing casting. From the light 
hearted opening music by street 
singers to the final skyriding sleigh 
the charm of make-believe recalls to 
us the joys of all remembered Christ- 
mases! 

In actual scenes from three con- 
tinents, Coronet Films’ photographers 
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have filmed a new Christmas sur- 
prise, for release next month and to 
be enjoyed from there on; “Christ- 
mas Customs Far and Near” (15 
min. color). Other Coronet camera- 
men began at home with “History 
in Your Community” (10 min. color 
and filmed students showing 
information-finding activities with 
eyes and ideas alert. Your students, 
after they see the film, will learn 
through similar discoveries: visiting 
old homes, historic sites, museums; 
interviewing “old-timers”: collecting 
“early day” relics for display and re- 
search; studying newspaper files and 
records: and will add sources unique 
to your own community. 


also) 


More history revisited, for schools, 
(non-theatrical and _non-broadcast 
use) is now available from Young 
America Films with 29 “You Are 
There” programs and 27 of “The 
Search”, important award-winning 
CBS-TV_ series. Young America 
Films will send you titles and descrip- 
tions to help plan selective use for 
high school and adult groups. 


Disney films, total 16 now, to rent 
from educational film libraries. From 
“Fantasia” (you asked for this long 
and often) the “Rites of Spring” 
keeps its music by Stokowski and 
Philadelphia Symphony, and adds 
new narration and name: “A World 
Is Born” (20 min. color), symboliz- 
ing a geologist’s story of the world 
before man. Just as theaters saw 
“Nature’s Half Acre” (33 min. color) 
and other True Life Adventures we 
at school now see their animals, 
birds, insects, plants, or flowers, in 
so-close which only expert 
cameramen catch. The long (95 
min.) “Treasure Island’, Stevenson’s 
adventure story as filmed in England. 
is also available for you. 


views 


To stir imagination and inventive- 
ness see “Art From Scrap” (6 min. 
color, International Film Bureau) 
third and newest in “Creative Hands 
Series”. First, gather and organize 
materials — sawdust, boxes, paper, 
thread, wire, almost any odds or 
ends. Let your hands play with the 
scraps and ideas will grow. The 
teacher helps the class start, gives 
time and space and freedom for each 
ingenious designer. Mobiles, build- 
ings, animals, 3-dimensional pictures. 
posters, dioramas, stage sets —— and 
new ideas — emerge from little 
hands or big. Just try it! 


Are You There? 


Home Economics Teacher, are you 
there? Have you answered the call 
to join your state education associa- 
tion? Have you lined up with the 
NEA so you will have the opportunity 
of working with other subject-matters 
areas for the good of the total school 
program? 

Be sure to work as a Home Econ- 
omist. Join, too, the Department of 
Home Economics. Send $1.00 to the 
Department at the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. Mem- 
bers are receiving D.H.E. topics twice 
a year and a small bulletin each year. 
The 1955 Bulletin was entitled, “Eval- 
uation for the Improvement of Fam- 
ily Living,” 25 cents. 

How many of you are life members 
of NEA? Do you know that the 
money received from life member- 
ships is devoted to the building of 
the new NEA Center? Your state has 
a quota—Home Economics Teachers. 
“Let’s build with other teachers!” 
You may be a life member of NEA 
for $150.00, payable all at once or in 
10 installments of $15.00 each. 

Let us know you are there!—Ruth 


C. Cowles, NEA. 


NCKMA to Meet 


The North Central Kentucky Music 
Education Association will meet at 
the University of Louisville on Thurs- 
day evening, November 3. Miss Lilla 
Belle Pitts, emeritus professor of 
music education, Columbia, will ad- 
dress the group. Reservations for the 
dinner, to be served at 6:30 p.m., 
should be sent to Ernest E. Lyon, De- 
partment of Bands, University of 
Louisville. 


October 9-12 
Tenth National Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, NEA Department of 
Rural Education, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia 


This world that we’re a livin’ in 
Is might hard to beat; 

You get a thorn with every rose. 
But ain’t the roses sweet? 


Let pleasure be ever so innocent, the 
excess is always criminal. — A. Dodd 
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KIMBLER QUIZ 


1. Q. When will we begin making 3 
per cent, 4 per cent and 5 per cent 
contributions under the new amend- 
ment? 

A. July 1, 1955. The new per- 

centages apply to professional sal- 
aries earned after July 1, 1955. 
2. Q. We are paid for July and 
August, but we do not teach or do 
any work during those months. Can 
we pay the higher percentage on the 
salaries for July and August, 1955? 

A. No. If this salary was earned 
prior to July 1, 1955, it is subject 
to the old contribution. In the future 
you will pay the higher contribution 
on salary checks received in July and 
August because the salary will have 
been earned after July 1, 1955. 

3. Q. I am pupil personnel director 
and custodian of the Free Textbooks. 
I have been paying Teacher Retire- 
ment on my Director’s salary and 
Social Security on my salary as cus- 
todian of the Free Textbooks. What 


do I do now? 


A. Your salary, if a separate 
salary, for checking the Free Text- 
books is not for professional service 
and you should pay the Social Se- 
curity Tax on that salary. Pay the 
Retirement contribution on your full 
salary as pupil personnel director. 
4. Q. My salary is $3,000. What 
specific increase will I get under the 
new Law? 

A. You have been paying 4 per 
cent of $2,400 for a value of 11% 
per cent of $2,400, which is $36, for 
a year of service. Now you pay 5 
per cent of $3,000, which is $150. 
for a value of 134 per cent of $3,000, 
which is $52.50 per year of service. 
As your salary increases, you get the 
advantage of the increase without 
having to go back and pay more on 
the years you paid on a lower salary. 
5. Q. My prior service salary was 
$600: my present salary is $1,600. 
How will the new Law help me? 

A. You have the protection of the 
minimum of $630. If you do not 
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teach long enough to get $800, you 
will not get less than $630 and your 
retirement allowance could be any- 
where between $630 and $800 on 35 
or more years of service credit. 

6. Q. I ama retired teacher. Does 
the new Law increase my benefits? 

A. No. The new Law is H.B. 322. 

It had a companion bill, H.B. 319, 
for the purpose of increasing the 
minimum. It went into effect July 1, 
1954. Perhaps you noticed that 
your retirement allowance was in- 
creased from $480 to $630. 
7. Q. My salary is $1,800 and I 
expect to get the minimum when I 
retire. Does the 3 per cent, 4 per 
cent, and 5 per cent contributions 
help those who will get the mini- 
mum? 

A. Yes. The higher minimum 
must have the higher contributions 
for partial support. Two things may 
happen in your case: (1) The 
Foundation Program may increase 
your salary, (2) The minimum may 
be increased, and the next time it 
may go up to include 40 years of 
service. 

8. Q. I am on Leave of Absence 
for 1955-56. Do I pay $96 or 5 
per cent of my salary? 

A. You should pay 5 per cent of 
$2,400 only, which is $120. In order 
to have a salary base under the new 
Law equal to the whole salary, one 
must teach under the new Law. 

9. Q. Lam 54 years old and I have 
34 years of service credit. I am ex- 
pecting my salary to be $2,900 under 
the Foundation Program. (1) What 
would I receive at age 65? (2) At 
age 70? | 

A. Estimate is‘ made as follows: 
(1) 20 years Prior Service x 1 per 
cent x $1,200 — $240.00 
14 years Subsequent Service (old 
Law) x 1% per cent x 2,400 = 

504.00 
11 years Subsequent Service (new 
Law) x 1%4 per cent x 2,900 = 


598.25 
Total $1,302.25 
Age factor for 65 is .85728 x 


$1,302.25 = $1,116.39, the annuity 
at age 65 on above assumptions. (2) 
16 years Subsequent Service (new 
Law) x 134 per cent x $2,900 = 
$812. 

$240 + $504 + $812 = $1,556, 


but the annuity is limited to one-half 


of the salary, and one-half of $2,900 
is $1,450. You would reach the 
maximum of half-pay before age 70. 
10. Q. My husband has Social 
Security as a farmer, and I have 
Teacher Retirement. Can I receive 
my retirement benefit and also a 
Social Security benefit after his re- 
tirement? What would my Social 
Security benefit be? 

A. After your husband retires at 

age 65 or older, and you reach age 
65, you would receive one-half as 
much Social Security as he receives 
until his death, after which you 
would receive three-fourths as much 
as he was receiving. You would 
continue to receive your Teachers’ 
Retirement benefit. 
11. Q. What is being done to in- 
form the teachers about Social Se- 
curity? We do not want it in our 
school but all are not situated as we 
are. Our women teachers are 
married and they have Social Secur- 
ity, and the men teachers have Social 
Security from other employment. We 
don’t want Social Security to inter- 
fere with the Retirement System. 

A. The Kentucky Education As- 
sociation is making a study of the 
desirability of Social Security for the 
profession and will report to you and 
all teachers upon the completion of 
the study. 

The Retirement System has sent 

out a considerable amount of mimeo- 
graphed material on this subject. If 
you want it, please write us again. 
Read the Annual Reports of the Re- 
tirement Board, and the KEA Jour- 
nal. 
12. Q. I get two salaries as Pupil 
Personnel Director for two districts. I 
have been paying on one salary only 
since it was for $2,400 the maximum. 
What do I do now? 

A. You can still pay all of your 

Retirement contribution out of one 
salary check. Add your salaries, 
take 5 per cent, or whatever your 
per cent is, and have that amount 
deducted on one payroll. Make no 
deduction on the other payroll. On 
Form T-4 explain how you are doing 
it. 
13. Q. I receive a salary as a teach- 
er and also a salary as treasurer of 
the Board of Education. Do I pay 
Retirement on both salaries? 

A. No. Pay on your salary as a 
teacher only. Clerical salaries do 
not come under Retirement. 
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BOOK LOOKS 
Books for Children 

Mystery on the Isle of Skye by 
Phyllis A. Whitney. Westminster. 
$2.75. A very popular book of myster- 
ies for young readers (9 and up) has 
scored again. In this book the author 
has Cathy MacLeod leave her home 
in America to go to Scotland to live 
there with a formidable aunt. There 
she makes new friends, learns much 
about a new country, and becomes 
involved in a series of mysterious 
events, some connected with an old 
family feud. A good, unusual tale. 

The Captain’s Secret by Harriet 
Weed Hubbell. Westminster. $2.75. 
Cape Cod in the 1820's is the setting 
of this book for readers of 10 and 
up. Its heroine is a girl named 
Content Prouty. She becomes in- 
volved in a mystery and helps to 
clear it up. A good story, full of 
surprises, based on authentic lore. 

The Unwilling Heart by Catherine 
Marshall. Longmans, Green $3. Old- 
er girls are likely to find much to 
stimulate their interest in this story 
of a high school girl. After Linda’s 
father was sent to prison, she felt 
that all her life was ruined and that 
there was no reason for her to at- 
tempt a comeback. Eventually she 
learned a lesson and did much to 
restore her own happiness. Well 
written. 

Broad Stripes and Bright Stars by 
Marion Marsh Brown. Westminster. 
$2.75. It is hard to find words with 
which to praise the historical novel 
for boys and girls of 10 and up. It 
is the fictionalized, biography of 
Francis Scott Key and has for the 
climax the writing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner”. An excellent story 
combined with authentic history. 

Oh, Brother by Viola Rowe. Long- 
mans, Green. $2.75. Older girls 
will also enjoy this rather unusual 
story of one of their contemporaries. 
Penny's twin brother enlists in the 
service, and her loneliness makes her 
senior year an unhappy one.  Inci- 
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dents of the story concern what hap- 
pens to her — humorous, romantic, 
and otherwise — to make her decide 
to do something about it. 

Campus Melody by Anne Emery. 
Westminster. $2.75. So well known 
is this author that any book she 
writes is destined for immediate ap- 
proval and success. Her heroine is 
once more Jean Burnaby, away at 
college for her freshman year. The 
time is full of all kinds of adventures, 
all typical ones. A splendid story for 
older girls. 


The Mudhen Acts Naturally by 
Merritt Parmelee Allen. Longmans, 
Green. $2.75. In previous books Mr. 
Allen has illustrated his versatility 
and an ability to tell stories well. In 
his latest he continues the school-day 
escapades of the Mudhen, whose 
experiences are always stranger than 
fiction. Here he is a food inspector, 
an artist’s assistant, a lion catcher. 
a horse trainer, and a student(?) of 
William Shakespeare. Thoroughly 
amusing. 

Daystar by Amelia Elizabeth Wald- 
en. Westminster. $2.75. When two 
highly different people become coedi- 
tors of a high school paper, there is 
likely to be trouble. And so it was 
with Gail and Concetta. Many of 
their problems concerned an ancient 
prejudice over class distinction; when 
the young people tried to overcome 
that prejudice, they ran into many 
obstacles. The story is suspenseful, 
and the conclusion is credible. 

The Boy from Nowhere by Riner 
Gleason. Westminster. $2.75. Early 
days in Wyoming provide the back- 
ground for this story designed for 
older boys. The hero is Biff, an 
orphan, who lived with the Wilsons. 
After he finally discovered the iden- 
tity of his own family, he was faced 
with a tremendous decision. An ex- 
cellent story of the early West and a 
colorful characterization. 


Kentucky Writers 

Scientific Writing by Meta Riley 
Emberger and Marian Ross Hall. 
Harcourt Brace & Company. Louis- 
ville and Kentucky residents may 
now raise their heads proudly to ac- 
claim two new writers whose book 
deserves only the most extravagant 
praise. Mrs. Emberger and Mrs. 
Hall, members of the University of 
Louisville Department of English, 
have designed a book “to help 


prepare the reader for a career in 
industry, science, or the professio::s, 
And it is intended to serve the in- 
dividuals already at work in these 
fields who must cope with the urgent 
demands of writing”. But Scientific 
Writing is so broad in scope, so 
thorough in presentation, so scholar- 
ly in all aspects, and so rich in mate- 
rial that it might well serve as a coin- 
petent guide to all kinds of writing. 
The first part of the book is con- 
cerned with general preparation for 
writing on scientific subjects; the 
second part gives specific details re- 
garding the actual writing of the 
manuscript; the final section is de- 
voted to an erudite discussion of the 
various types of papers, such as the 
report, the abstract, and the book 
review. The presentation of the book 
is attractive in every respect, yet the 
general purpose is never abandoned. 
The illustrative material has been 
meticulously chosen; and there are 
adequate devices such as subtopics, 
diagrams, and suggestions for class 
activities. Included also are ap- 
pendixes of Reading and Word Lists 
and Business Letters. It seems only 
certain that Scientific Writing will fill 
a place long needed and that as a 
text and reference book it will attain 
the popularity that its excellence 
merits. 

Under One Roof by Emma Wilson. 
Wilfred Funk. $3.50. Here is a 
book by another new Kentucky writ- 
er, a book which has been widely 
reviewed and advertised and volubly 
praised. It is a life-with-father kind 
of autobiography; the author and the 
century were born at the same time. 
she says, and her life at Hopkinsville 
was an unusually full and varied 
one. The author’s immediate family 
and her grandparents — “Grandma” 
is one to keep you laughing and lov- 
ing long after the book has been 
finished — are the leading charac- 
ters, but those in less important roles 
are also numerous and entertaining. 
The story is replete with adventures 
of the day, relatively insignificant in 
the big scheme of things but of ut- 
most importance to the Wilsons: 
moving day, food and clothing, ani- 
mals and plants, Opera House, per- 
formances, and adventures of tobacco 
growing. Miss Wilson is a writer of 
unmistakable talents. 

The Intimate Illusion by Sarah 


Turn to page 31 
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92 News to Ue | 
These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators. This listing 
should not be construed as a recom- 
mendation by the editor. You will 
want to check and compare these 
items with others to be found in 
your school supply store. If unable 
to find the products desired, your 
request for information will be for- 
warded to the producer. 


Flexalum Audio-Visual _ Blind 
makes it possible to convert any con- 
ventional classroom for audio-visual 
instruction with the flick of a wrist. 
This ability to exclude light almost 
completely is the result of ingenious 
new engineering principles. A _ spe- 
cial light trap at the top and alumi- 
num channels at sides and bottom 
prevent the light leakage characteris- 
tic of ordinary Venetian blinds. 
Tapes, cords and the spring-tempered 
aluminum slats have been carefully 
designed to enable the blind to close 
completely, the slats locking against 
each other tightly. Windows need 
not be closed when the new blinds 
are used to darken a room. The 
light trap at the top permits air to 
enter the projection room without 
allowing seepage of light. Available 
through home furnishers, decorators 
and Venetian blind manufacturers. 
(Hunter Douglas Corp., 150 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.) 


A folding arm rest and a plywood 
tablet arm are innovations to the 
folding chair line of the American 
Seating Company. The folding arm 
rest is intended primarily to add to 
the comfort of this type of furni- 
ture. These all-steel arms fold auto- 
matically when the seat is folded. 
They are attached to the chair frame 
with strong steel hinges. They are 
finished in baked-on beige enamel to 
complement the overall chair finish. 





The plywood tablet arm is an at- 
tachment for the all-steel chair and 
is bolted into position. Folding in- 
dependently of the chair, this arm 
swings into a slightly sloped writing 
position before use and can be just 
as easily folded up, permitting com- 
fortable ingress and egress without 
movement of the chair. Finished in 
natural birch and featuring a rugged- 
1955 


September, 


ly supported surface, the arm pro- 
vides a writing area 12°54” x 21%”. 

Rota desk is a new design and an 
entirely new concept in movable 
classroom seating. Because of its 
unique circular shape, it successfully 
combines simplicity of line with sta- 
bility. The open circle design pro- 
vides unrestricted foot room. It is 
extremely easy to sit in or get up 
from. The generous size writing 
top accommodates either left or 
right-handed pupils. The curved ply- 
wood back and chair seat are shaped 
to correct posture standards. Books 
are easily available from the book 
rack just below the seat. Rota desks 
are available in three sizes: 14, 16, 
and 18 inch seat heights. All ply- 
woods used have natural non-gloss 
lacquer finish; metal parts are baked- 
on taupe enamel.  (Beckley-Cardy 
Company, 1900 N. Narragansett Ave- 
nue, Chicago 39, IIl.) 


FilMagic Silicone Cloth has many 
uses — for cleaning plastic, records, 
recording tapes, leathers, chrome and 
metals, lenses and glass surfaces and 
wood surfaces. Perhaps its greatest 
interest to school people is its use as 
a positive motion picture film con- 
ditioner. It excels as a cleaner and 
anti-abrasion agent and is a friction 
attenuator as well. For cleaning 
lenses, tests show that the use of the 
FilMagic cloth increased light trans- 
mission 7.7 per cent through clean, 
clear glass. Based on the retail price 
of $2 per cloth (size 12 x 18 inches), 
the cost of cleaning a 400-foot roll of 
35 mm. film is approximately three 
cents. (The Distributor’s Group, Inc., 
756 West Peachtree St., N.W., Atlan- 
ta, Georgia) 

Royal Blackboard Eraser Cleaner 
operates on the vacuum cleaner prin- 
ciple and is extremely easy to use. 
It has a triple cleaning action which 
brushes, beats and suction cleans 
erasers. Can be used as a portable 
unit or as a permanently installed 
fixture. (Royal Appliance Manu- 
facturing Co., 1975 E. 61st Street, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio) 





A report of the Berea Confer- 
ence sponsored by the Commis- 
sion on Eelementary Education 
was not received in time to 
be published in the September 
Journal. It will appear in the 
October issue. 





SCHOOL SERVICE 


Service to the School Children 


They Deserve the Best 


School Furniture and Supplies 


Price and Samples by request 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY, INC. 


T. W. Vinson, Manager 


Our Motte 


of 


KENTUCKY 


We Sell the Best in 


Frankfort, Kentucky 








Fancy 


Hood, 


tures. 


lars”, 


etc. 


Write 


$4.50. 


TION. 





Rental Rates Are in Keeping With all 


16mm Pictures & Equipment Co. 


P.O. Box 310 —Beckley, W. Va. 
EXCLUSIVE 
TORY REPRESENTATIVE—for 16mm 
Dept. RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio who are Exclusive distributors 
of Walt Disney’s Peter Pan, Alice In 
Wonderland, Bambi, Cinderella, Fun & 


Dwarfs, Water Birds, Olympic Elk, etc. 


Also several hundred A-1 Exclusive Re- 
lease feature films by RKO Radio Pic- 


“Allegheny Uprising”, “The Hunchback 
Of Notre Dame”, “Ann Of Windy Pop- 


Sea Around Us”, “Below the Sahara”, 


al films catalogue free and without ob- 
ligation, listing excellent A-1 full length 
feature films at rental rates as low as 


IF YOU HAVE A SPECIAL PROBLEM WE 
ARE AT YOUR SERVICE. WRITE FOR RENT- 
AL RATES APPLYING TO YOUR SITUA- 


Budgets 


FRANCHISE TERRI- 


Free, Make Mine Music, Robin 
Snow White and The Seven 


Example: “Abe Lincoln In III”, 


“Mother Carey’s Chickens”, “The 


for latest free loan films, and rent- 
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Advertisers in Kentucky offer in- 
teresting material about equipment, 
supplies, books and general teach- 
ing aids each month. Watch for 
their offerings regularly. Supplies 
do run out, so if you are eager to 
have any particular item, it should 
be ordered immediately. 

1. Posture Posters set of 7—de- 
signed for use in the classroom to 
illustrate the principles of healthful 
posture in their classes. (American 
Seating Company.) 

2. Quiz Jr., an illustrated, pocket- 
size booklet, with 100 questions and 
answers about railroads, especially 
for young people, in new edition. 
Classroom quantities on subsequent 
request. (Association of American 
Railroads. ) 

3. Creative Crafts with Crayola 
A 32-page book of ideas on how to 
make useful gifts, party games, in- 
vitations, and many other articles — 
all of which the busy teacher can use 
or adapt for her own classes. (Binney 
& Smith Company.) 

4. New Aids to Help Teach Men- 
strual Hygiene. Indicate quantity 
desired of each number. (Personal 
Products Corporation. ) 

1. Growing up and liking it. A 
booklet for teen-age girls. 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate won- 
dered. A booklet for pre-adoles- 
cent girls. 

3. It’s so much easier when you 
know. A booklet for fully ma- 
tured girls. 

4. Educational 
strual Hygiene. 
ing kit. 

5. How shall I tell my daughter? A 
booklet for mothers. 

6. A free preview of the new film 


portfolio on Men- 
A complete teach- 


“Molly Grows Up.” 

5-6-7. Complete Program on Men- 
strual Education. Two free booklets 
(indicate number needed for class- 
room distribution) ; motion picture; 
physiology chart and teaching guide. 
(International Cellucotton Products 
Co.) 

5. Youre A Young Lady Now is 
especially written for girls 9 to 12. 
It explains menstruation as a normal 
part of life; tells a girl how to take 
care of herself when that day does 
arrive. 

6. Very Personally Yours is for 
girls 12 years old or older. Its 
simple straight-forward presentation 
of accurate, scientific facts on men- 
struation has won wide acclaim. 

7. Details on obtaining “The Story 
of Menstruation” — a full-color, 16 
mm sound motion picture by Walt 
Disney Productions. Chart and 
guide. 

8. Fund Raising Plan for Schools 
and Organizations. Includes samples 
on approval of Christmas card box 
assortments, folder and complete de- 
tails of money-making plan for 
schools and organizations. (Sun- 
shine Art Studios.) 

10. Facts about writing short para- 
graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett 
Publishers. ) 

11. Worktext Catalog. 80-page 
catalog. Lists worktext, workbooks, 
teaching aids, tests, readers, and 
library books in the fields of math- 
ematics, science, music, tests, read- 
ing, history, health, shopwork, and 
many others. (The Steck Company.) 

12. Free Sample of Vinetex dish 
cloth with details of a money-making 
plan which school clubs have used 
for many years. (Vine Associates. ) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


where more than one copy is available. 
5 ee a A OT. “5; 


Name 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


BD: 4. 0: A. ae. 


Available in School Year of 1955-1956 Only 


I indicate quantity desired 





Grade 





Subject 
School Name 








School Address 





City 


Kentucky 








ee ee ee es ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Enrollment: Boys_— Girls 
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WHAT DO YOU 
GET FROM 
CRUDE OIL? 


WE GET ASHLAND 
ROYALTY 
CHECKS! 








So do a lot of other Kentucky fam- 
ilies! Last year Ashland Oil pro- 
duced and purchased over 6,400,000 
barrels of crude oil from Kentue ky 
wells. 


nasa 





ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


ASHLAND, KENTUCKY 


ORIN WW iis 
1955-1956 


Harlow Workbooks 


assure mastery of 







MUSIC 


READING : 
CIVICS the course by your 
HISTORY students. Write 
ian today for FREE 
LANGUAGE CATALOGUE. 
GEOGRAPHY 

MATHEMATICS 


"|FOR MANY CLASS ACTIVITIES 














A plan that has scored high success all 
over the nation! School classes raise 
substantial money funds to_ finance 
group activities by the SUNSHINE 
FUND RAISING PLAN. This 
year you will have the new and 
strikingly beautiful Sunshine 
DeLuxe TALL SLIM Christmas 
Cards — 21 quality cards that 
sell for only $1.25! Many other 
Sunshine fast-se sMers for quick 
sales, BIG PROFITS! Send no 

money... just write for the 


CARDS } interesting details on this win- 


ning Sunshine Plan, and samples 





r- 

| | 21 

i { n rov 

iy $ ys t / see SUNSHINE 
Ee 


_j ART STUDIOS INC., Dept. sto) 
res Sere: a Springfield 1, Mass. 
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The Comics 


Continued from page 17 


men, and women are not depicted as 
possessing any of the qualities which 
would draw out the sort of high-level 
response Which is normal between the 
sexes—if we are to continue living in 
a decent world. The men of the comics 
are described, in cartoon and text, as 
being strong, lustful, brutal, and un- 
intelligent; they are tender only when 
dealing with a younger person of 
their own sex. The comic book wo- 
men are Amazonian, vicious, blood- 
thirsty and homosexually inclined. 
What a picture to present to the 
young of America (or to the young of 
any nation) ! 

The fact (that is, the comic book 
readers use it as if it were a fact) 
that these books are leisure time read- 
ing and therefore do not teach but 
amuse, must be refuted if we believe 
in the foundations of our educational 
system. Is it reasonable to believe 
that if reading-material from a text- 
book is learned, that reading-material 
from a comic book is not learned? It 
is utter nonsense to think that con- 
ditioning (the main prop of learning) 
will take place in one instance and not 
in the other. If this were the case, 
empirical learning by means of pro- 
jects, visits to museums, factories, 
etc., would drop to an all-time low. 

Comic-book publishers are gaining 
tremendous financial returns by per- 
verting young minds. Even if no 
juvenile crimes followed the blue- 
prints laid down in these books, it 
would still be despicable for profes- 
sedly child-loving Americans to ex- 
pose children to horrible and repul- 
sive situations that, but for the 
comics, some of them might not meet 
in an entire life-time. 

The new “Seal of Approval” of the 
recently organized Comics Magazines 
Association of America should not 
lead us to relax our attention. The 
publishers are still flooding the mar- 
ket with vicious, pernicious, sex-ob- 
sessed, trivial and violent material 
under the protection of their new 
“code.” This publishers’ combine has 
hired ex-magistrate Murphy, who 
never sat in a juvenile court, as their 
“censor.” They have provided him 
with a $41,500 a year salary and 
$60,000 a year for “current ex- 
penses.” This kind of money does 
not grow on trees. It comes out of 
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ence OF LIVING THINGS 





Just Published! exciting nature library 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting, useful 


\. 





Hundreds of pictures from Audubon Society’s files. 5 beautiful books. 
Every other page a real-life photo; opposite is story. Young people thrill— 
balance of nature is so understandingly shown. 


Name of this 
pictorial nature 

library is THE 
COMMUNITY of LIVING 
THINGS, published by 
Creative Educational So- 





N~ » through this new five volume nature 
libsary, so profusely filled with its pictures, 
the Audubon Society is delighted that it has 
the opportunity not only to make so many 
of its photos available to all schools but for 
such a really low price. 





ciety, cooperating with the 
National Audubon Society. 


Elementary and Junior 
High classes can now have 
these fine reproductions of 
500 photos of plants, birds, 
insects, animals; with story 
portion so ably edited by 
Dr. Etta Schneider Ress. 


For years the National 
Audubon Society has been 





IF INTERESTED 
For COMMUNITY 

OF LIVING THINGS, 
described, 5 vols; 500 
pictures; 8'2 x 11’, 
bound in sturdy buckram, 
just write t0 THE CRBATIVE 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, 
Mankato, Minn., $34.75, p.p. | 


In five volumes 
Vol.1 Field and Meadow 
Vol.u Fresh and Salt Water 
Vol.ur City Parks 

and Home Gardens 
Vol.1v Forest and Woodland 
Vol.v The Desert 


So many unusual, excellent 
pictures and the interesting 
story text 
make this 












providing materials for use 

in schools through its Audubon Junior Clubs 
and Audubon Nature Bulletins. The need for 
supplementary photographs with a broad 
ecological scope on increased with mounting 
interest in nature and conservation study. 


Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you 


The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 


the pockets of America’s youth and 
the material they get in return sub- 
verts their minds and destroys their 
innocence. 

The comic book problem is a prob- 
lem which must look for solution to 
all those who cherish the values of 
childhood and youth. 





He has bad food who feeds on 
others’ faults. 


nature 
library most welcome by 
schools, especially at the low 
cost of $34.75. CREDITS: Deer, 
Harrison; badger, Van Wormer; 
wren, Cruickshank; butterflies, Jahoda. 








MAKE MONEY WRITING 


». Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-J, Chicago 26, III. 
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JOHNNY CAN READ 


if you build your reading 
program around 





By Ullin W. Leavell, Director 
McGuffey Reading Clinic, 
University of Virginia, 

and others 


6 Now complete for grades 1-6 


May be used in any reading 
> program with any series of 
basic readers 


provides functional stories and 


» Points out essential skills and 
exercises. 


SENSIBLE 


Reading Essentials provides a sen- 
sible, sequential program of instruc- 
tion in the essential skills for each 
level. The coverage of items and 
reading skills is as complete and the 
review values are as systematic as 
can be found in any material regard- 
less of price or other conditioning 
factors. 


COLORFUL 


Many illustrations in the Worktext 
for grades 1-3 are in full color. All 
illustrations provide contextual clues 
to assist the child in developing read- 
ing skills. 


CORRECT FORMAT 


The physical make-up of each Work- 
text conforms with all established 
reading practices. 


TWO-WAY CONTROL 


The vocabulary of each book in the 
series is 1) correlated with the vo- 
cabularies of ten widely used basal 
reading series and 2) controlled 
within each Worktext for grades 1-3 
as in basic readers. 


LOW PRICES 
Come and Play List Net 
(Beginner's Book)* ....68¢ 51¢ 
Fun Time 


(First-reader Level)* ..68¢ 5Si¢ 
Play Time (Grade 2)*....68¢ 51¢ 
Work Time (Grade 3)*..68¢ 51¢ 
New Avenues in Reading 


(COCO |) SORES. 68¢ 51¢ 
New Journeys in Reading 
(CO 3) Ja eeeenenennn 68¢ 51¢ 
New Adventures in 
Reading (Gr. 6)*.......... 68¢ 5Si¢ 
*Teacher’s Edition available at same 
price. 


Write For Complete Information 


™: Steck Company 


PUBLISHERS» AUSTIN TEXAS 





Publishers of the Woodland Frolics Series 
of supplementary readers for grades 1-6 
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Adjusting 
Continued from page 9 
trance probably centers about the de- 
termination of reading readiness. 
First-grade children present an array 
of mental abilities (as well as social 
and physical). The chronological age 
oftentimes varies several years. Many 
states require that pupils be six years 
old at school entrance, although an 
age of five years and nine months is 
commonly considered as meeting the 
requirement. In Kentucky a child 
may enter first grade if he reaches his 
sixth birthday before January 1 fol- 
lowing school entrance. Applications 
of intelligence tests have shown that 
there is a comparable range in the 
mental abilities among first-grade 
pupils. Studies have shown that suc- 
cess in beginning reading will be more 
likely to result for the child whose 
mental age is at least six years and 
six months. It has been pointed out, 
however, that the optimum mental 
age at best is a range and not a point 
on the scale, and that the level of the 
mid-point of this range varies greatly 
with the program employed by a par- 
ticular teacher. Therefore, there is 
evidence pointing up the need for the 
measurement of reading readiness 
soon after school entrance, if the chil- 
dren are to be properly guided in the 
acquisition of this important skill. 


Listening and Observing 

A teacher comes to understand her 
pupils in much the same way that she 
becomes acquainted with friends of 
her own age. She listens to what they 
say, observes what they do, notes 
their interest and skills, and pays at- 
tention to the attitudes of other per- 
sons toward them. Before she can 
either teach or guide him, she needs 
to understand a child. This source 
material furnished by the parents, the 
physician, the psychologist, the prin- 
cipal, the teacher, and the pupil him- 
self, should include such factors as 
the following: personal data, health, 
normality of speech organs, visual 
acuity, auditory acuity, hand domi- 
nance, reversals, and many similar 
data. This material is used by the 
teacher during the year, and, usually. 
a “final report” is prepared by the 
teacher to be filed in the permanent 
cumulative report of the pupil. Items 
such as the following are covered in 
this report: child’s attitude toward 
himself, attitude toward other people. 


attitude of others toward him, emo. 
tional control, mental characteristics 
and work habits, physical adequacy, 
breadth of interests, special talenis or 
abilities, home influences and coop. 
eration, possible reasons for discrep. 
ancy between ability and achieve. 
ment, if any, effective techniques of 
encouragement or control, special 
work or special program (if a re. 
medial case, description of work in 
detail with suggested next steps). re- 
marks: long periods of absences, late 
entrance, traits needing most to be 
restrained or cultivated, etc. 


Keeping the Record 

The cumulative record usually con- 
tains, also, background material con- 
cerning parents, brothers and sisters, 
etc., and space for listing the most 
significant information gained from 
the source material mentioned above. 
This information is usually analyzed 
into separate divisions, such as: (1) 
home influences and cooperation, (2) 
social and emotional, (3) mental 
characteristics and work habits. (4) 
physical and athletic, (5) extracur- 
ricular activities and interests, (6) 
notable accomplishments and experi- 
ences and (7) remarks. Also, grade 
marks, intelligence and achievement 
test scores are recorded and _ often- 
times graphed. It should be pointed 
out, probably, that the areas of health 
(including the emotions), recreation- 
al, social, and educational, and the 
like, merge into one another and 
should not be thought of as separate 


entities in the performance of the | 


guidance function of education. 


It is obvious that the total picture | 
afforded by the cumulative inventory | 


must have a small beginning and 
then must be extended gradually in a 
manner parallel to the maturing abili- 
ties, achievements, and interests of the 
individual pupil. These records are 
used by the teacher, who usually 
keeps them two or three months (as 
long as is necessary) at the begin- 
ning of the school year before return- 
ing them to a central filing place. 
Only as the significant parts of these 
records are incorporated into the 
teacher’s handling of the pupils in 
daily classroom situations will they 
become justified as a permanent part 
of a school organization that attempts 
to deal adequately with the personal- 
ity adjustments, and other types of 
adjustments, of the children. 
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Annual Audit 





Louisville, Kentucky 
August 3, 1955 


The Board of Directors 
Kentucky Education Association 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Gentlemen: 

We have examined the balance 
sheet of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, as of June 30, 1955, and 
the related statements of income and 
surplus for the year then ended. Our 
examination was made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing 
standards and accordingly included 
such tests of the accounting records 
and such other auditing procedures 
as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 


In our opinion, the accompanying 
balance sheet and statements of in- 
come and expenditures present fairly 
the financial position of the Kentucky 
Education Association at June 30, 
1955, and the results of its operation 
for the year then ended, in conformi- 
ty with generally accepted accounting 
principles applied on a basis consist- 
ent with that of the preceding year. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Eskew, Gresham & Diersen 
Certified Public Accountants 
By S. W. Eskew, C.P.A. 
GENERAL FUND 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1955 


INCOME: 


Membership dues ....$ 98,270.00 
Journal subscriptions 581.50 
Income from 

Securities .................... 357.83 
Journal advertising .. 8,586.47 
Convention — receipts 8,495.00 
N.E.A. reimburse- 

Sa ia 2,266.50 
Net profit on 

securities sold _.......... 2,550.33 
Total income ............ $ 121,107.63 


September, 1955 





EXPENDITURES: 
Interpretation and 
promotion ................ $ 10,421.00 
Professional materials 116.16 
Telephone and 
telegraph .................. 1,013.59 
Rental and lights _.... 3,593.49 
Furniture and fixtures 312.40 
Office supplies ........ 770.66 
Printing and 
stationery .................. 1,711.24 
Office postage .......... 1,178.06 
Salary—Executive 
Seeretary .................. 8,749.98 


—Director, research 
and information .. 7,350.00 

—Consultant, Profes- 

6.099.96 


sional services ...... 


Salaries—Office 


Assistants .................. 14,309.53 
Travel—Executive 

Swerelary .................. 2,853.20 
Director, research 

and information ...... 1,929.97 
Consultant, profes- 

sional services .......... 1,619.95 
President .................. 847.37 
Directors .................. 3,811.16 
Planning Board ...... 789.46 
Retirement ................ 1,015.12 
N.E.A. delegates ....... 630.00 
Future Teachers 

of America .............. 475.50 
Dues, other 

organizations ............ 225.71 
Awetds....................... 100.00 
Audit and accounting 

SEFVICES! -.......022..---0-2- 339.00 
Cash discounts 
a 23.92 
Social Security tax .... 597.14 
Convention ................ 10,941.42 
Miscellaneous general 

I ficdiiectasicsce 78.60 






























for adult artists 


At every level of 
experience Crayola 
is a direct, easy-to-use 
medium... the 

most satisfying of 


all popular crayons. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc., Rep. in Kentucky is 


Lewis R. Burruss 


( adi Gan a 
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When they’re too shy to 
ask about menstruation 


Some of your young students may 
be puzzled by things they have heard 
about menstruation, and be too shy 
to ask even their mothers for the facts. 


To help them understand, the makers 
of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts 
and Meds Tampons offer you these free 
booklets. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered,” a clear, simple introduction to 


the subject of menstruation, for girls 
9 to 12. 


“Growing Up and Liking It”—new 
edition of popular booklet—for girls 12 
to 18. Gives an easy-to-understand but 
complete explanation, plus tips on 
health, beauty and poise. 


“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
suggests to mothers how, when and 
what to tell their young daughters 
about menstruation. 


You may order as many free copies 
as you wish. Just write: Anne Shelby, 
Box 5566-9, Personal Products Corp., 
Milltown, N. J. Or mail coupon. 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5566-9, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me free 

...new booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 

..- booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 

-«» booklets “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 














: Name 

x (ruease print) 

: Street, 

: City, State. 

. (orrer aooo onty In u.s.a.) 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeese 
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Classroom teachers— 
Postage and 


incidentals ............ $ 1,306.21 
Travel—Directors 1,372.28 
President « ......-....... 1,082.24 
Workshop .............. 533.37 
$4,294.10 


Kentucky School Journal— 


Printing, addressing, 


and mailing ............ $27,581.84 
DN ican concseases 874.39 
Cy a ne eee 1,111.16 

$29,567.39 


Total expenditures $115,721.08 


EXCESS OF INCOME 
OVER 


EXPENDITURES ........ $ 5,386.55 
General fund net worth— 
June 30, 1954 ............ 46,885.29 
GENERAL FUND 
NET WORTH— 
June 30, 1955 .........: $ 52,271.84 


BUILDING FUND 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 

JUNE 30, 1955 


INCOME: 
Contributions received $19,814.00 


EXPENDITURES: None 
EXCESS OF INCOME OVER 
EXPENDITURES: $19,814.00 


Balance—June 30, 1954 $18.603.00 








Balance—June 30, 1955 $38.417.00 


COMMENTS ON ITEMS 
APPEARING IN BALANCE SHEET 


CASH IN BANK, 
GENERAL FUND ........ $39,271.35 
CASH IN BANK, 
BUILDING FUND ........ $38,417.00 
OFFICE CASH FUND— $30.00 


We reconciled cash in bank to bal- 


ances confirmed directly to us by the 
depository bank. 


Office cash fund was counted. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE - $484.22 

These consist of postage deposits 
with the U. S. Postmaster, Louisville, 
Kentucky, of $200.42 and accounts re- 
ceivable for journal advertising of 
$283.80. We made direct confirma. 
tion with the debtors. 


SECURITIES OWNED—$13,283.69 


These were inspected by us in the 
presence of your executive secretary 
at the safety box of the association 
at Guthrie Street office of the Citizens 
Fidelity Bank and Trust Company. 
Cost and market values set forth be- 
low include accrued interest pur- 


chased of $49.63. 
Description 
Par Cost Market 


U. S. Savings bonds, series G— 
Due 12/1/53 


$ 300.00 $ 300.00 $ 300.00* 


U. S. Treasury notes 2%—Due 
8/15/57 

4,000.00 4,026.37 4,007.62 

U.S. Treasury bonds 214% — Due 
11/15/61 

9,000.00 
Totals 
$13,300.00 $13,283.69 $13,200.26 


8,957.32 8,892.64 


(*) These bonds were sent in for 
redemption by the association in July 
1955. Payment received of $303.75 
during the course of our audit in- 
cluded $3.75 interest due thereon 
since December 1, 1953. 


ADVANCE PAYMENT 


ON JOURNAL 

ADVERTISING— $110.00 

EMPLOYEES’ TAXES 

WITHHELD—TOTAL— 687.42 
TOTAL $797.42 


Advance payment of $110.00 was 
received from Allyn & Bacon, New 
York, New York, and was carried on 
the books at June 30, 1955, as a credit 
balance in accounts receivable. 

We checked the correctness of the 
tax liability accounts against the pay- 
roll records and tax returns filed. 


Kentucky School Journal 
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Book Looks 


Continued from page 24 
Litsey. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
$3.75. In her novel There Was A 
Lady and in at least one volume of 
poetry Sarah Litsey has exhibited a 
rare understanding of people and 
emotions. Her new novel is the best 
thing she has written. The setting 
is Bloomtown, Kentucky, the protago- 
nist is Josephine Revington. A pan- 
oramic picture of the town and the 
family precedes a concentration on 
Josephine’s immediate problems. Out- 
wardly the novel is a serene one of 
a small village but careful reading 
reveals problems of near-violent pro- 
portions. The writing is precise and 
economical at the same time it is 
poetic. Especially clear is the pic- 
ture of the village as it grows from 
1911 to 1945. The author is the 
daughter of Edwin Carlisle Litsey, 
Lebanon author-banker. At one time 
she taught at Atherton High School in 
Louisville. She is a competent writer 
whose next publication may be cheer- 
fully anticipated. 

South from Hell-fer-Sartin by Leo- 
nard W. Roberts. University of 
Kentucky Press. $3.75. One of the 
most isolated regions of Kentucky 
furnished this rich and_ varied 
storehouse of jokes and fables, tall 
tales, and folk literature. The author 
recorded the tales as he originally 
heard them, and the idiom of Ken- 
tucky mountain folk has been faith- 
fully preserved. Mr. Roberts, head 
of the English Department at Union 
College, provides an interesting in- 
troduction to the mountain way of 
life and concludes the details of in- 
formants, types, motifs, etc. This 
book is an important addition to 
Kentucky literature shelves. 

Berea’s First Century 1855-1955 
by Elisabeth S. Peck, University of 
Kentucky Press. .$3. Berea College 
is internationally known for its 
unique method of organization and 
for the tremendous effect it has had 
upon hundreds of Kentucky boys 
and girls. Now that the institution 
is celebrating its hundredth birthday, 
it is time for a record of its progress 
to be made public. It is especially 
good to have such a readable one by 
a person intimately associated with 
Berea for a number of years. The 
whole story is told and the selection 
has been widely made. 


September, 1955 








Best for pupils 
Best for teachers 


WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 
GRADES 2 THROUGH 8 


Clothbound and workbook forms 
Teacher’s guide for each grade 


@ All words are taught in context which is interesting to the 
child and related to his other studies. 


@ The maintenance program provides abundant opportu- 
nities to keep using the words learned. 


@ The plan for individualized study, testing, and review gives 
assurance that no word is dropped until the child has 
mastered it. 


@ The learning of word meanings, the learning of derived 
forms of words, and the learning of dictionary skills are 
woven into the program. 


@ The teachers’ guides provide many suggestions for lead- 
ing pupils successfully through these language experiences. 


Representative: 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY | AUSTIN s. DURHAM 


4700 Chase A Chi 30, Illinoi 9 Dumfries Avenue 
0 ase Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois cai tbh 




















~17-JEWEL WATCHES — 


ONLY $14.95 POSTPAID. Finest 
Swiss manufacture. Gold plated. 
Beautiful radium dial. Shock and 
water resistant. Life-time crystal. Ex- 
pansion bracelet, fits any size wrist. 


P ROF ! TSe $75.00 = Sacrifice. oo 
turer’s ristmas overstock. ou ex- 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS ] amine these watches. Wear them at 


our risk. Satisfaction guaranteed or 

Schools all over the country are piling up BIG fended Ord b il 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality MOREY, | TOAUAGeds Jrder by mail. 
lly known household cloths. Choice of 10 Specify men’s or ladies’. LINCOLN 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full SURPLUS SALES, 1704 W. FAR- 


details and sample dish cloth to: 
VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY ,N.J. na a a oe 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 














PTA’S — SCHOOL Snore. 


PHOPDGLOGOLY 










































“THE CHILDHOOD OF 
FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES” 


in the special School Edition 


The first sixty-five volumes in this nationally recognized series were avail- 
able in the special School Edition as of February 1, 1955. Fifteen further 
volumes in the School Edition were published as of September 1, 1955: 


Babe Ruth Maria Mitchell Teddy Roosevelt 

Betsy Ross Nancy Hanks Will and Charlie Mayo 
P Dan Webster Narcissa Whitman Will Clark 

Ethan Allen Robert Peary Young Jed Smith 
us Francis Marion Susan Anthony Zeb Pike 


e Pre-bound, with McCain side sewing. Washable cloth. 


“Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content”. 


Popular usage in Grades 4 through 9. 


e Favorite story volumes serving areas of reading — independent, 


remedial or corrective, school library. Serving wide curricular purposes. 
e Per volume: List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.o.b. publisher. 


Feel free to request School Edition descriptive literature and order blanks — 
either for direct purchase or “on approval, subject to return.” 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Your job is easier with 1at Gradew 
with these new 4 color word cards om 


ride 















24 brand new basic word cards printed in 4 
modern colors, Illustrated to fit action to the 
word, printed on heavy cardboard size 1042 x 
132. Get yours now. Boy, Girl, Dog and Cat 
cards will be imprinted with name desired. 
Order today. 3% Sales Tax if in Ohio. Cat— 
white, yellow, black. Dog—cocker-tan, black 
< and white, spotted. Scotty—black or white. 
Paid Also 9 color cards—Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, 
Brown, Purple, Orange, White, Black—10c ea. 


LE CARDI INC. 


339 E. Main W. Carrollton, Ohio 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 

Allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 34: N. 
Third Street, Richmond, Kentucky. 

American Book Company— 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 
Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern ‘Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 

Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Childcraft—Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Ormsby, Louisville 3, Kentucky. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia—Eugene F. Glenn, Route 
3, Lakeland Addition, Henderson, Ken. 
tucky. 

F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Mil- 
itary Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 
Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky 
The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 

toga Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
—A. J. Akers, 4906 S. First Street, Louis. 
ville, Kentucky. 

Field Enterprises, Inc.— 

Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West Ormsby, Louis- 
ville 3, Kentucky. 

S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky, 

Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th Street, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 

George F. Cram Company — C. H. Bunch, 
Southern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 

Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Kentucky. 

Elvis Glenn Pace, Lebanon Junction, Ky. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 

The Gregg Publishing Company — Ro! ert N. 
Tarkington, 3651 North DeQuincy Street, 
Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, 
Clay, Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—William H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Ten- 
nessee. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation—William G. 
Poiles, Livermore, Kentucky. 


Henry Holt and Company — Wayne Shrum, 
315 N. Franklin Road, Indianapolis 19, 
Indiana. 


Houghton Mifflin Compan;—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. 0. 
Box 236, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Laidlaw Brothers—Al Anderson, 936 N. Ft. 
Thomas Ave., Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 

Macmillan Company— 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 
ington 37, Kentucky. 

Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

McCormick Mathers Company—Harold Hol- 
comb, Scottsville, Kentucky. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co. — R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 432 
Henry Clay Blvd., Lexington, Kentucky. 

Sanborn, Ben H. & Co., Publishers—R. E. Bar- 
ber, 5559 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, 
Illinois. 

Science Research Associates — E. S. Hayes, 
Senior Staff Associate, 6010 Grand Vista 
Avenue, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 

Phone: Elmhurst 3074 

Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Bin- 
ford, Versailles, Kentucky. 

George Conley, Ashland, Kentucky. 
Dorothy Dohoney, Columbia, Kentucky. 

E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington, Kentucky. 

Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 
9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Ky. 

The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.— 

Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Drive, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 

South-Western Publishing Company — Walter 
H. Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

Webster Publishing Company—John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee Mc- 
Clain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 

Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale 
Terrace, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 

World Book Company — Dave Borland, 259 
Glendale Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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Integration 
Continued from page 11 


schools is a task that must be ac- 
complished — barring a reversal by 
the Supreme Court or an amendment 
to the Constitution placing the con- 
trol of public education definitely in 
the hands of the several states, and 
neither alternative is probable. There 
are too many examples on every hand 
of realities that are now accepted as 
a matter of course that but a short 
time ago could not be done. This 
statement is too commonplace to re- 
quire general illustration, but its 
truth as applied to the specific prob- 
lem for our consideration may be il- 
lustrated by reference to the experi- 
ence of a neighboring state. In 1853, 
Indiana adopted a statute which stated 
in part— 

No Negro or mulatto shall derive 
any benefits of the common schools of 
the state. (It was) held better for the 
weaker party that no privilege be ex- 
tended to them, the tendency of which 
might induce the belief that the 
prejudices of the dominant race could 
ever be mollified so much as to break 
down the rugged barriers that must 
forever exist between their social re- 
lations. 

From this extreme position the at- 
titude of the state changed as indicat- 
ed by successive legislative enact- 
ments— 

1869—An act to “render taxation 
for common-school purposes uniform. 
and to provide for the colored chil- 
dren of the state.” 

1877—If there were no schools pro- 
vided for Negroes, they should be al- 
lowed to attend the public schools 
with white children. 

1949—A detailed law providing for 
desegregation. 

It may be seen from the foregoing 
references that in this instance a state 
in a little less than 100 years changed 
its legislative position from one of 
complete exclusion from school facili- 
ties to one of complete acceptance. 
Additional examples of the same gen- 
eral type could be cited but an ac- 
ceptable summary statement would 
seem to indicate that the experience 
of those who have faced the problem 
calls for a policy adopted after care- 
ful consideration by all parties con- 
cerned and an administration of this 
policy that will be positive but in- 
telligent. 


September, 1955 








superior 


Classroom seating 
by Southern Desk Company 


Movable chair desk No. 100 is attractively styled to conform to the trend of architecture 
in the modern school. 

Deeply curved, properly positioned hack slats and correctly related form-fitting seat 
assure maximum in comfort and correct posture. 

Heavy gauge steel frame, positive-acting desk top adjusting device, baked-on enamel 
finish are all plus features of this outstanding chair desk. Other quality lines include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 


LABORATORY FURNITURE LIBRARY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


eHICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 





Exclusive Kentucky and Indiana Distributors 


JOE G. RAPP ED L. ROBBELOTH 


Route 3, Box 611-R Box 154 


Valley Station, Kentucky Podmore, ladtene 


Lannea Telephone: 3722 
Pleasure Ridge Park 7-7159 














TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-Wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 


We have many very good positions to be filled in all fields. If you are interested in 
seeing how well you can do, write us. No obligation unless you accept a position 
of our notification. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio Phone — CApital 4-2882 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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March. 


Officers of Affiliated District 
Education Associations 
FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Howard V. Reid, Wingo 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
SECOND DISTRICT 
President—Moss Hill, Daviess County High, 
Owensboro 
Secretary—Sara B. Lilly, Smith Mills 
THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Robert Forsythe, Greenville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut, 
Bowling Green 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Paul Ford Davis, White Mills 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—Morris Chilton, Mt. Eden 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 1422 Goddard 
Ave., Louisville 4 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—F. D. Wilkinson, Frankfort 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, 180 Market Street 
Lexington 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Adron Doran, Morehead State College, 
Morehead 
Secretary—Charles Elswick Zebulon 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Norman Antle, Jamestown 
Secretary—O'Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Alice Parsons, 817 Aberdeen Road, 
Covington 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk Pike, 
Covington 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—R. Case Thomasson, Middlesboro 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Beckham Combs, Hindman 
Secretary—Arthur Eversole, Hazard 
KEA Departments and Sections 
DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
Scuoot PRINCIPALS 
President—Mrs. Naomi Wilhoit, 413 Kingsway 
Drive, Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Sara Belle Wellington, 2500 
Broadmeade, Louisville 5 
Director OF PuPiL PERSONNEL 
President—Miss Leona Stewart, 618 West 
Jefferson, Louisville 2 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen W. Wallingford, 226 
Sutton, Maysville 
Kentucky ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
ScHOOL PRINCIPALS 
President—James Cobb, Newport High School, 
Newport 
Secretary—Harry Mitchell, Holmes High School, 
Covington 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
President—Claude Farley, Pikeville 
Secretary—James L. Sublett, 518 West Jefferson, 
Louisville 2 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SUPERVISION AND 
Curriculum DeveLopMENT 
President—Dr. Joe Wilkes, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 8 
Secretary—Eddie Belcher, 506 West Hill Street, 
Louisville 8 
DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
President—Mrs. Octavia Graves, Morehead 
Secretary—Mrs. Georgia B. Wear, Murray 
TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
President—Mrs. Beulah Hill, Lexington City 
Schools, Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Anna Day, Cardinal Hill 
Hospital, Lexington 


KEA DIRECTORY 


Upon action of the KEA Board of Directors this Directory will appear in the Journal three times a year—September, December and 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Kentucky Business EpucaTIon ASSOCIATION 

President—Adah Belle Hall, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington 

Secretary—Mrs. Lucille Poyner, Reidland High 
School, R. 8, Paducah 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF CHEMISTRY TEACHERS 

President—Sister Angelice, Ursuline College, 
Louisville 6 

Secretary—Mrs. Moree Dean, Eastern High 
School, Middletown 

Kentucky CLAssicaL SocieTy 

President—Roscoe Brong, 422 Rose Lane, 
Lexington 

Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 303 Greenup, 
Covington 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION oF COUNSELORS AND 

Deans oF WoMEN 
President—( officers to be elected in October) 
Secretary— 

Kentucky Councit or TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President—Mrs. Ruth Price Carpenter 
Secretary—Mildred A. Dougherty, 1428 Goddard 

Ave., Louisville 4 

CONFERENCE OF ForeEIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 

President—Mrs. Helen F. Daniel, 226 North Hite, 
Louisville 6 
Secretary—Nancy Sterett, Hawesville 

Kentucky Council or GeocraPpHy TEACHERS 

President—Dr. James Lee Guernsey, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8 

Secretary—Emmet Hardy, Lexington Junior High 
School, Lexington 

KenTUuCKY PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ee 

President—Ben X. Freeman, 506 W. 
Louisville 8 
Secretary—William F. Kelly, Division of Adult 
Education, University of Louisville, Louisville 8 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
President—Dr. Martha Carr, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington 29 
Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of 
Education, Frankfort 

Kentucky Hicu ScHoot Coacues ASSOCIATION 

President—Edgar McNabb, Beechwood H. S., 
Ft. Mitchell via Covington 
Secretary—Joe Ohr, Irvine 

Kentucky AssociaTION oF HIGHER EDUCATION 
President—-(officers to be elected in fall) 
Secretary— 

Kentucky INDUSTRIAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 
President—Walter Nalbach, Western Ky. State 

College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—W. A. Anderson, Ormsby Village, 
Anchorage 

Kentucky CouNncit oF MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 

President—Edna Householder, 1506 South Fourth, 
Louisville 8 

Secretary—Riley Lassiter, Eastern High School, 
Middletown 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF PHYSICS TEACHERS 

President—George V. Page, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 

Secretary—Carl E. Adams, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 8 

KENTUCKY PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

President—Edward Newbury, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 29 

Secretary—Jesse Irvine, Eastern Kentucky State 
Hospital, Lexington 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

President—Louis F. Cobbs, 3030 Peale Avenue, 
Louisville 5 

Secretary—J. C. Powell, 307 South Ewing, 
Louisville 6 


Kentucky Councit For Sociat Stupies 
President—Glenn A. McLain, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Winifred D. Broderick, Ahrens Trade 
School, 546 S. First, Louisville 2 
Supervisors OF STUDENT TEACHING 
(no report) 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Kentucky Art EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President—Lester Pross, Berea 
Secretary—John Dillehay, Silver Hills, 
New Albany, Indiana 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SCHOoL LIBRARIANS 
President—Ruby Trower, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Ruth Wheeler, Morton Jr. High 
School, Lexington 
Kentucky Music Epucators ASSOCIATION 
President—George Hicks, Valley High School, 
Valley Station 
Secretary—Thomas A. Siwicki, Millersburg 
Kentucky SPEECH ARTS ASSOCIATION 
President--Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown 
Secretary—Jim Young, Asbury College, Wilmore 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


President—Devert Owens, Hazard Vocational 
School, Hazard 
Sec 2tary—W. Maurice Baker, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 29 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
President—Roy R, Camic, Bardstown 
Secretary—Edward Oakley, Wingo 
DistRiBuTIVE EDUCATION 
President—Mrs. Marian Warns, 312 Brunswick 
Road, Louisville 7 
Secretary—Effie Vaughn, 327 North Main, 
Henderson 
Home Economics 
(no report) 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
President—Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth 
Street, Lexington 
Secretary—Omega Lutes, 1463 South Third, 
Louisville 8 


KEA Associated Groups 


Kentucky FoLK Lore Society 
President—Dr. William Hugh Jansen, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington 29 
Secretary—Dr. D. K. Wilgus, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 
KenTucky ASSOCIATION OF FuTURE TEACHERS 
oF AMERICA 
President—Temple Hill, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 8 
Secretary—Evelyn Steele, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington 
Kentucky Hicu ScHoot ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
Commissioner—Ted Sanford, P. O. Box 1173, 
Lexington 
Assistant Commissioner—P. O. Box 1173, 
Lexington 
KenTuCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
President—Mrs. F. W. Stamm, 2118 Lakeside 
Drive, Louisville 5 
Secretary—Mrs. William B. Tabler, 6 Glen Hill 
Road, Louisville 7 
Kentucky Scoot Boarp ASSOCIATION 
President—J. V. Vittitow, Owensboro 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 29 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SPONSORS OF 
CuHeerLeapvers, Per Ciuss, BATON TWwiRLers 
President—(no report) 
Secretary—Stella S. Gilb, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 29 


Commission on Tenure and Academic Freedom 





KEA Planning Board 
Term Expires 


8 | ee eee April 13, 1956 
Wendell P. Butler, Department ‘of Education, 1 "Frankfort... ..January 1, 1956 
Charles Graham, Berea College, Berea eae 2 --s-eeJune 30, 1957 
OS SO a nneennen: June 30, 1956 








Earlyne Saunders, Flemingsburg ...... 1957 
J. A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk Pike, Covington. 1957 
Leonard Meece, University of Kentucky, Lexington... 1956 
iio, Wns URI UN 1957 
W. J. Moore, Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond . 1958 
PR ER SS EE ean aCe 1958 
John Fred Williams, Ashland . 1956 


Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 3238 Madison, Paducah NG HEE Neg IAEA TE OIE 30, 1956 
Frances Bethel, Morganfield ... 5 
Jee Francis Jones, Western Kentucky State College, “Bowling Green. June 30, 1956 
Arley Wheeler, Glendale .......... scaeeenactelnnionidieias Le OC 
Mrs. Elmer Barker, Winchester sib clca chalks tase 
Mrs. Martha Sue Williams, 2953 Hackworth, Ashland 
Alfreda Baugh, Science Hill ......0......... 
Joe Koehler, Bellevue ........... Saree ere RT oe ..June 30, 1956 
James Pursifull, Pineville ......... June 30, 1956 
(vacancies existing in teacher members in Fifth and Upper Kentucky River Districts) 


Commission on Professional Ethics 











June 30, 1956 








Term Expires 
June 30, 1957 
.June 30, 1956 
.June 30, 1958 
.June 30, 1959 
...April 13, 1956 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville ......... 
Leonard Taylor, Mt. Sterling | 
Mrs. Frances Rice, Adairville 
Mary Lathram, Owingsville 

Carlos Oakley, Morganfield 20.0000... cocecccccsccsseeeeee 
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Term Expires 
....June 30, 1958 

.June 30, 1956 
June 30, 1956 
June 30, 1957 
June 30, 1957 
.June 30, 1959 
June 30, 1959 





Claude Farley, Chairman, Pikeville . 
Paul Carter, Crummies .... a 
Charlton Hummel, 4004 Brookfield, “Louisville 7. 
Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth, Lexington 
Thelma Jones, Beechwood School, South Ft. Mitchell .......... 
Frances Lashbrook, Owensboro Public Schools, Owensboro 
Horace Nicholson, Bardstown ...................cccc0..cc-sssssssseeesseeeeee 
Commission on Teacher Education and 


Professional Standards 














Term Expires 









Mrs. Annie Laurie Allen, Pembroke ...... ae 30, 1957 
Harry Sparks, Murray State College, Murray RACE MT RET I OLA e 30, 1956 
Mary Lawrence, 1366 High Street, Bowling Green .... 30, 1956 
Mrs. Eloise Gregory, Springfield . 30, 1957 
Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, 1810 Woodfill ‘Way, ‘Louisville 5... 30, 1958 












R. E. Jaggers, Eastern Kentucky State went Ric hmond ae : , 1957 
Albert Berry, Columbia .......... one econo , 1958 
Earl Keene, Hyden , 1958 
Monroe Wicker, Morehead State College, Morehead .. , 1957 
Virginia Murrell, 400 Taylor Avenue, Bellevue .... . 1958 





John Boyd, Union College, Barbourville ....... ....June 30, 1958 
Louise Combs, Professional Adviser, Department "of Education, Frankfort 
Carlos Oakley, Morganfield, ex officio 
Marvin Dodson, Kentucky Education Association, ex officio 
Wendell P. Butler, Department of Education, Frankfort 
W. J. Moore, Chairman of Advisory Committee, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Lillian Lehman, Kentucky Education Association, Secretary 
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NEW TEACHERS 
HAVE YOU SIGNED YOUR CONTRACT 


for an uninterrupted income? 


You CAN BE SURE of an income when disability strikes 
if you are insured 


Through 


YOUR K. E. A. TEACHER 


GROUP INSURANCE PLAN 


— which already assures an Uninterrupted Income 


to many KEA members throughout Kentucky — 


|. Ask your superintendent if your school-system has the 


program. 


ll. If your system does not have the plan ask your superin- 
tendent and the president of your local association to 
investigate the plan IMMEDIATELY. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION OR TO SCHEDULE MEETINGS 
Write 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
320 FRANCIS BUILDING LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





























Return Postage Guaranteed 


Kentucky Education Association 


1419-21 Heyburn Bldg. CLARENCE GRALOM 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 301 Like LIBR. 
LOUISVILLE 3eKY. 


"\ School Days” 


THIS MONTH the University of Ken- 
tucky will open its doors to Kentucky’s sons 
and daughters for the ninetieth consecutive 
year. Young people will enter from every 
part of the Commonwealth, from most of 
the other states, and even from several for- 
eign countries. Thousands of students will 
enroll in home-study courses and in exten- 
sion classes taught throughout Kentucky. 
Yes, September marks the beginning of 
another school vear at old UK. 





The University of Kentucky Offers: 


@ Training for virtually every field of en- @ Cultural opportunities including concerts, 
deavor in eight colleges—Arts and Sciences, lectures, plays. and art exhibits. 
Agric re é Sconomics, Engin- : eae ; 
Agriculture and Home Economics, Engin @ Recreational opportunities such as swim- 
eering, Law. Education. Commerce. Phar- ming, tennis, golf, bowling, folk and modern 
macy, and Adult and Extension Education dancing. and intercollegiate athletic events. 
—and the Graduate School. : 
@ A busy. friendly campus . . . comfortable 
@ A distinguished faculty of more than 500 housing . . . complete dining facilities . . . 
members. a modern Health Service . . an alert Place- 
@ A library containing one of the largest col- ment Service . . . over a hundred student 
lections of books and periodicals in the organizations. 
South. @ The finest educational advantages at reason- 
@ Modern. well-equipped research laboratories. , able cost. 
1955 Fall Term — Sept. 12—Jan. 27 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 














$ age 





